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At  a  quick  glance  at  the  cover  of  this  book,  a 
person  sees  a  ferocious  tiger.  This  tiger  is  the 
symbol  evoking  pride  and  joy  from  those 
associated  with  Cowley  County  Community 
College.  The  tiger  represents  strength  and 
dignity  which  aptly  reflects  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  school. 

But  when  one  pauses  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  cover,  a  look  within,  one  can  distinguish 
nine  separate  faces  which 
face  of  the  Tiger.  As  with  th 
Tiger,  when  one  takes 
a  look  within  CCCC; 
at  its  people  and 
their  activities, 
one  finds  that 
there  is  more 
than  meets 
the  eye.  ^ 
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priced  private  institutions  and  large  univer- 
sities as  government  loans  and  grants  dried  up. 
The  closing  of  Ark  City's  biggest  employer, 
Rodeo  Meats,  and  layoffs  at  Strother  Field  in- 
dustries forced  many  to  attend  CCCC  to  gain 
skills  needed  to  stay  employed. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  2,014  fulltime 
and  parttime  students  who  make  up  the 
Cowley  Tiger  provide  for  a  captivating  sight 
when  one  takes  a  look  within.  | 
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Cover  and  titfe  page  artwork  was 
adapted  from  a  J  97  J  Santana  album 
caver. 
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FIRED   UP   -   The   elephant   gun   announces   the  Ralph  Keefe  fires  a  shot  during  the  Fort  Scott  all  home  football  games.   (Photo  by  David  Barton) 

Tigers     have     scored     another    touchdown     as  game.     The  gun  was  a  popular  spirit  raiser  at 
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Hard  times  make  for  more 
students  as  Cowley  finds  that 

BIGGER  IS  BETTER 


With  the  increase  in  enrollment,   a 


the  adage  that  "bigger  is  better.'' 
Daily  classes  were  the  prime  exam- 


Rowley.  Classrooms      bulged      to 

capacity  with  students  finding  that 
there  were  just  not  enough  chairs  to 
seat  them  on  "Day  1 ." 

But  no  one  was  complaining  with 
the  possible  exception  of  teachers 
who  experienced  an  increased  work 
load  when  it  came  time  to  grade 
assignments.  Even  these  grumblings 
weren't  too  loud  as  the  increased 
number  of  students  led  to  interesting 
class  periods  full  of  student-teacher 
interaction. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  this  stem- 
med from  the  wide  range  of 
backgrounds  the  students  came  from. 
Statistically,  31  Kansas  counties,  18 
states  and  two  foreign  countries  were 
represented  in  the  student  body 
providing  for  diversified  backgrounds 
forming  a  distinctive  flavor  on  the 
Cowley  campus.  ^ 
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CHOW  LINE  -  Football  players  David  Taylor  and 
Leonard  Downing  lead  the  serving  line  at  the 
fall  watermelon  feed.  The  feed,  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Government  Association,  is 
traditionally  the  first  event  of  the  year  and  is 
held  to  welcome  students  to  the  college.  (Photo 
by  David  Barton) 


FULL  HOUSE  -  Freshmen  pack  the  meeting  room 
in  Renn  Memorial  Library  for  Freshman  Orien- 
tation. Freshmen  comprised  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  student  body.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 


BIGGER  IS  BETTER 


More  students  also  completed  the 
equation  to  make  for  more  Tiger  fans 
sporting  the  traditional  orange  and 
black  of  Cowley.  Packed  seating 
became  commonplace  as  Tiger  fans 
filled  the  stands  at  Curry  Field  and  the 
seats  of  the  Auditorium/Gymnasium, 
rooting  Cowley  athletic  teams  on  to 
victory. 

Bigger  also  applied  to  the  Cowley 

campus  itself.  In  the  fall  of  1982,  full 

use      of      two      recently      renovated 

buildings    began.    The    historic    high 

school  became  the  home  of  the  police 

science      program,      the      medical 

laboratory      program,      and      the 

cosmetology  program  as  the  structure 

became  the  new  Ser- 

^ll  vice       Technology 

^^^^  \  Building.    A    carillon 

^^  ^^  was  installed  in  the 
<Vz^^^^^'     tower  of  the  building 

^v-<^gO^;  1  providing  for  music 
VO^S^^^^    that     spread     across 

^^^  the    campus    on    the 

hour.  The 

Auditorium/Gymnasium 
also  was  put  to  full  use  following  a 
major  renovation  because  of  its 
destruction  in  the  May  1981  tornado. 
The  two  buildings  were  dedicated  in 
the  fall  of  1982. 

While  finding  that  bigger  is  better, 
Cowley  students  also  found  the  value 
of  the  individual.  Indeed,  when  one 
takes  a  look  within  the  eye  of  the 
Tiger,  one  really  finds  that  the  "I"  of 
the  Tiger  is  what  CCCC  is  all  about. 


by  Paul  Englis 


DINNER  TIME  -  Students  from  the  cosmetology 
program  take  a  break  from  the  daily  routine. 
The  program  was  transferred  to  the  Service 
Technology  Building  where  they  attained  a  new 
facility  closer  to  the  college.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 

POSTER  SPIRIT  -  JaNel  Edwards  shows  her  spirit 
and  pride  for  the  Tigers  as  she  paints  a  poster 
to  help  boost  the  Tigers  to  a  win.  Edwards  was 
a  CCCC  cheerleader  and  a  member  of  the  Tiger 
Action  Club  (TAC).  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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HELP,  TEACH  -  Ronna  Adelhardt  receives  in- 
struction from  Phil  Buechner,  math  instructor, 
as  she  gets  stuck  on  a  problem  in  calculus. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 

NO  ROSE,  IT'S  SPELLED  LIKE  THIS  -  Carl  Coble 
and  Rose  Reed  practice  good  study  habits  using 
the  Websters  Dictionary  as  an  aid  in  Renn 
Memorial  Library.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


YA  ALL  CHEER  -  Cowley  County  fans  cheer  at  a 
Tiger  football  game  at  Curry  Field.  The  Tigers 
finished  the  season  with  a  4-4  and  1  season. 
Playoff  hopes  were  lost  to  Garden  City  as  large 


crowds  supported  a  disappointing  season  that 
began  with  strong  determination  to  win.  (Photo 
by  David  Barton) 
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Living  away  from  home 

leads  fo  many  adjustments  when 

STUDENTS  BREAK  AWAY 


Students  breaking  the  ties  with 
home  to  attend  college  are  faced  with 
adjustments  to  survive  on  their  own. 

"The  biggest  adjustment  I  had  to 
make  was  learning  to  live  with 
someone  new  or  different,"  said 
Sonya  Williard,  sophomore  from 
Cambridge.  "I  lived  in  the  dorm  with 
Cindy  Leftwich,  who  is  from  Cam- 
bridge also.  Of  course  !  already  knew 
her,  but  I  still  had  to  adjust  to  living 
with  her."  , 

Williard  occupied  a  space  in  the 
dorm  throughout  her  two-year  stay  at 
Cowley. 

"It  was  a  neat  place  to  live.  I  really 
liked  it,"  she  said.  "You  had  the  chan- 
ce to  meet  more  people  and  if  you 
needed  help  on  your  homework,  all 
you  had  to  do  was  go  down  the  hall  to 
get  it." 

However,  for  students  living  off- 
campus,  the  peacefulness  was  a 
blessing. 

According  to  Lois  Neises,  Oxford 
sophomore,  apartment  living  was 
great. 

"You  don't  have  people  popping  in 
on  you  all  the  time,"  she  said.  "You 
are  your  own  boss  and  you  don't  have 
any  curfews  at  all  and  no  one  wat- 
ching over  you." 

Neises'  biggest  adjustment  was 
learning  how  much  to  cook  for  her- 
self. 

"I  come  from  a  family  that  is  quite 
large.  So,   I  am  used  to  cooking  for 


SOLITARY  STUDYING  -  Chris  Farris  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  quiet  surroundings  of  Renn 
Memorial  Library  to  complete  an  out-of-class 
asignment  tor  his  American  National  Govern- 
ment class.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


eight  to  15  people  at  one  time," 
Neises  said.  "I  found  myself  cooking 
too  much  and  I  had  to  either  reheat  it 
or  stuff  myself  so  it  didn't  spoil. 
Cooking  for  one  person  was  a  drag." 

Another  difficulty   Neises  faced 
was  the  grocery  bill. 

"It  made  a  bigger  dent  than  I 
thought  it  would,"  she  said. 

Even  though  students  living  in  the 
dorm  didn't  have  to  worry  about  food 
bills,  they  still  had  to  watch  ex- 
penses. 

"You  gotta  watch  your  money 
more,"  Williard  said,  "you  can't  run  to 
Mom  and  Dad  and  say  Hey,  I  need 
some  money,'  it  just  doesn't  work  that 
way  anymore." 

Turning  to  parents  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity  that  students  couldn't  do 
without. 

"It  is  a  little  scary  when  you  first 
leave,"  Neises  said.  "Because  when 
you're  at  home  you  know  that  your 
parents  are  right  there.  But,  now  you 
have  to  make  all  those  decisions  you 
used  to  turn  to  them  for  answers,  by 
yourself.  It  gets  kind  of  scary." 

Williard  agreed  with  Neises. 

"Even  though  your  parents  are  just 
one  phone  call  away,  it  is  still  not  the 
same  as  living  with  them,"  she  said. 

For  some  students  getting  out  from 
under  "mommy  and  daddy"  was  a 
welcome  change. 

"It  is  really  kind  of  a  relief,"  said 
Chris    Farris,    Winfield    freshman.    "I 


liked  being  away  from  home  and  not 
having  my  parents  around  all  the 
time." 

According  to  Farris,  the  biggest  ad- 
justment was  getting  up  in  the  mor- 
ning. 

"You  had  to  look  out  for  yourself 
mostly,"  he  said.  "You  had  to  make 
sure  you  got  up  and  got  to  your 
classes." 

Meeting  new  and  different  people 
was  an  advantage  cited  by  all  three. 

"I  had  to  adjust  to  the  different 
types  of  people  and  personalities," 
Williard  said.  "I  really  liked  meeting 
new  people  and  living  in  the  dorm." 

However,  Williard  said  there  was  a 
disadvantage. 

"When  you  are  at  home,  it's  easy  to 
get  your  homework  done,  but  when 
you  live  with  80  other  students  who 
sit  around  until  someone  says,  'Hey, 
let's  go  do  something,'  it  was  a  little 
hard  to  say  no,"  Willard  said. 

Getting  away  from  home  also 
produced  a  better  attitude  for  studen- 
ts about  themselves. 

"I  feel  better  about  myself," 
Williard  said.  "I  was  really  quiet  in 
high  school,  but  college  life  really  got 
along  with  me.  I  loved  it  at  Cowley." 

Above  all  else  life  away  from  home 
was  a  learning  experience. 

"You  have  to  grow  up  sometime," 
Neises  said.  "You  might  as  well  start 
now." 


by  Laurie  Randall 
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LIVE-IN  TUTOR  -  Getting  quick  help  with 
homework  proves  to  be  one  advantage  to 
living  in  the  dorm.  Cindy  Leftwich  points  out  an 
error  in  roommate  Sonya  Willard's  assignment. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 

SUPERMARKET  SHOPPER  -  Looking  for  a 
bargain,  Lois  Neises  checks  out  the  hamburger 
at  Dillons.  Students  living  in  apartments  felt  the 
pinch  on  the  pocketbook  from  ever-increasing 
food  prices. (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Community  celebrates 

fail  festival  remembering  that 

THOSE  WERE  THE  DAYS 


"Those  were  the  days/'  the  theme 
for  the  51st  Arkalalah  celebration, 
was  especially  lining  because  of  the 
shift  to  tradition. 

The  Arkalalah  coronation  returned 
to  the  Auditorium -Gymnasium  after  a 
lengthy  absence.  The  coronation 
program  was  presented  by  236  Ark 
City  school  children  including  CCCC's 
CowleyCo  Singers.  In  addition,  tickets 
didn't  have  to  be  purchased  in  ad- 
vance like  in  the  past,  contributing  to 
the  targe  attendance.  More  than  1700 
people  looked  on  as  CCCC 
Sophomore  Julie  Ammerman  was 
crowned  Queen  Alafah  51  and  Sharon 
Gilmore,  also  a  CCCC  sophomore, 
was  named  first  runner-up. 

Reflecting  back  on  Arkalalah  51, 
Ammerman  commented,  "It  was  a 
great  honor  to  represent  my  com- 
munity in  this  way.  I  didn't  realize 
how  much  work  went  into  the  whole 
thing." 

Every  Arkalalah  Saturday  morning 
hundreds  of  Arkansas  Citians  get  up 
early  to  eat  pancakes  served  by  the 
Kiwanis  club.  Kiwanis  members  ser- 
ved over  3200  people  making  it  their 
second  largest  crowd  ever.  The 
largest  was  the  year  that  the  club 
sent  the  high  school  band  to  the  Rose 
Bowl  Parade.  Assisting  at  the  pan- 
cake feed  were  members  of  CCCC's 

Circle-Kclub. 

After  having  their  Arkalalah  pan- 
cakes, most  people  headed  uptown  to 
visit  and  participate  in  the  Rodeo  Key 
Club  street  games.  Even  with  the 
closing  of  Rodeo  Meats,  the  Key  Club 
continued  to  sponsor  the  games 
which  included  an  egg  toss,  hog- 
calling  contest,  and  toilet  paper  un- 
wrapping contest. 

Starting  at  noon  was  the  fourth  an- 
nual Arkalalah  Run  sponsored  by  the 
Arkalalah  committee,  headed  by 
Steve  English. 

"The  Arkalalah  Run  was  a  big  suc- 
cess," said  English,  "especially  with 
the  addition  of  the  corporate  team 
category." 

In  1979  there  were  only  60  entries, 
but  this  year  that  number  increased 


to  308  participants.  Trophies  were 
awarded  in  all  age  categories.  The 
corporate  teams  consisted  of  five 
members  with  at  least  one  female  on 
the  team.  The  total  time  of  the  entire 
team  was  calculated  and  the  team 
with  the  lowest  time  was  declared  the 
winner. 

The  highlight  of  the  Arkalalah 
celebration  is  the  parade.  Ibis  years 
parade  began  at  2:00  p.rn,  instead  of 
the  usual  1:30  starting  time,  If  con- 
sisted of  110  units,  29  of  which  were 
bands.  The  parade  lasted  two  hours 
and  featured  political  figures  Gover- 
nor John  Carlin,  U.S.  Senators  Nancy 
Kassebaum  and  Bob  Dole,  and  State 
Representative  Jack  Shriver, 

Riding  on  a  float  in  the  Arkalalah 
parade  is  always  a  special  honor. 

"Being  in  the  parade  was  a  lot  of 
fum  It  was  something  I'd  never  done 
before,"  said  Queen  Alalah  semi- 
finalist  Stacey  Wells.  It  provided  a  lot 
of  new  experiences.  The  best  part 
was  waving  at  the  little  kids  because 
they  get  so  excited." 

With  20,000  people  in  attendance 
for  the  parade,  the  security  was  step- 
ped up.  In  addition  to  the  Ark  City 
police  force,  120  officers  from  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  plus  15  of  CCCC's 
police  science  students  were  called  in 
to  help  with  crowd  and  traffic  control. 

Almost  every  Arkalalah  brings 
something  new.  This  year  was  no  ex- 
ception. A  band  and  flag  corp  contest 
was  inaugurated  Saturday  morning. 
The  contests,  which  were  held  at 
Curry  Field  and  Carver  Park,  at- 
tracted 30  area  high  school  bands. 

Another  year,  another  Arkalalah 
passes.  Arkalalah  executive 
secretary  Bob  McGehan  summed  it  up 
best:  "Arkalalah  is  a  special  time  to 
reminisce  about  the  grat  times  of  past 
Arkalalahs.  Arkalalah  creates  the 
feeling  of  everyone  out  to  have  a 
good  time." 

As  we  look  back  on  the  51st 
Arkalalah  celebration,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly think  "those  were  the 
days." 
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FESTIVAL  ROYALTY  -  Queen  Ataloh  51,  Julie 
Atnmerman  waves  to  the  crowd  otong  the  two* 
mile  parade  route.  Ammermon  was  one  of  14 
sophomores  considered  f or  the  title.  (Photo  by 

Paul  Engl  is) 

POLITICAL  VJPs  -  Rather  than  ride  In  the 
limousines  provided  for  their  appearance  ot 
the  Arkalalah  parade,  U*Sv  Senator s  Sob  Dele 
end  Nancy  Kassebaom  opt  to  walk  down  Swm- 
mit  Street.  Kansas  Governor  John  Corlin  was 
oJsoten  hand  „  (Photo  by  Pawl  IngRs) 


HELPFUL  HAND  -  Emcees  for  the  coronation 
program  Jeff  Bowman  and  David  Smith  help 
eandidatesfor  tittle  Mr.  and  Miss  Arkalalah  off 
the  stage  following  their  presentation  to  the 
audience.  Over  1 ,700  attended  the  two-how 
program.  {Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 

THE  QUEEN'S  COURT  -  Finalists  Jwlte  Am- 
merman/  Kim  E  rick  son,  Teresa  Flanigan, 
Sharon  Gilmore,  and  Cindy  Harris  wait  for  the 
beginning  of  the  coronation  program  in  the 
Auditorium-Gym.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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PLEASED  AS  PUNCH  -  The  football  team's 
nominee,  Teresa  Flanigan,  accepts  the  roses 
and  football  which  officially  make  her  the  1982 
Homecoming  queen.  Flanigan  traded  in  her 
volleyball  uniform  and  her  pom  pons  for  a 
crown  as  she  reigned  over  the  game  and  the 
dance  which  followed.  (Photo  by  David  Barton 

JAZZING  UP  THE  DAY  -  The  jazz  band,  directed 
by  Dr.  Lynn  Moller,  entertains  a  standing-room 
only  crowd  in  Galle-Johnson  Auditorium  as 
part  of  the  Homecoming  activities.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 
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Dissapointments  dampen 
Homecoming  activities  but 

SPIRIT  SHINES  THROUGH 


Despite  the  dissapointments  of  in- 
clement weather  and  a  disheartening 
loss  to  the  Pratt  Beavers,  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  shined  through  for 
Homecoming  1982. 

Plans  to  hold  a  weiner  roast  and 
bonfire  at  Cottonwood  Park  were 
cancelled  due  to  rain  that  fell  on  Ark 
City  all  day  Friday.  However,  the 
showers  let  up  enough  for  an  im- 
promptu pep  rally  on  the  lawn  of 
Nelson  Student  Center  followingsup- 
per  Friday  night. 

Parents'  Day  was  combined  with 
Homecoming  activities  once  again. 
School  officials  favored  this  com- 
bination because  it  provided  for  more 
participation  in  the  planned  activities. 

An  open  house  in  the  residence 
halls  started  off  the  activities  on 
Homecoming  Saturday.  Following 
that,  parents  and  alumni  attended  a 
registration  and  welcoming  session  in 
the  newly  renovated 

Auditorium/Gymnasium.  The  jour- 
nalism department  displayed  their 
products  and  sold  subscriptions  to 
publications.  Parents  and  alumni  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
college  recruiting  slide  show  and  pur- 
chase football  mums  sold  by  the  Tiger 
Action  Club. 

A  special  exhibit  by  the  art  depart- 
ment showing  students'  work  was  set 
up  by  art  instructor  Doug  Hunter. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  outstanding 
work,"  said  Hunter,  "we  have  some 
outstanding  students  doing  some 
really  great  work." 

That  afternoon,  a  choral  and  band 
concert  was  held  in  Galle-Johnson 
Auditorium  under  the  direction  of 
music  instructors  Kenneth  Judd  and 
Dr.  Lynn  Moller. 

A  preview  of  the  fall  play  "A  Tomb 
With  a  View"  was  presented  by 
drama  students.  Director  Sharon  Yar- 
brough  felt  the  event  was  good  for 
the  students. 

BREAKING  AWAY  -  Ready  for  some  hard-hitting 
action,  Larry  Sampson  (71)  and  Brad  Dickens 
(22)  rip  up  a  run  through  as  they  come  on  the 
field.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


"It  was  good  experience  for  the 
students  to  do  the  play  before  the  ac- 
tual performance,"  she  said.  "We 
hoped  that  this  introduction  would 
bring  more  people  in  when  we  per- 
fromed  it  for  the  public." 

In  addition  to  touring  the 
Auditorium/Gymnasium,  visitors  to 
the  campus  were  able  to  get  a  look  at 
the  recently  completed  Service 
Technology  Building  where  the  police 
science,  cosmetology,  and  medical 
laboratory  technician  programs  are 
housed.  As  an  added  treat,  the 
cosmetology  students  put  on  a 
demonstration  of  their  skills. 

A  free  chili  supper  was  sponsored 
by  the  Tiger  Action  Club  in  the  Nelson 
Student  Center.  According  to  Wanda 
Shepherd,  TAC  sponsor,  the  event 
was  open  to  allstudents,  parents,  and 
alumni,  drawing  over  250  people. 

Highlighting  the  evening  was  the 
football  game  pitting  the  Tigers 
against  the  Pratt  Beavers.  Sophomore 
Teresa  Flanigan  was  crowned  Fall 
Homecoming  Queen  by  SGA 
President  Sonya  Williard.  Finalists 
Becky  Clark  and  Laurie  Randall  com- 
pleted the  Homecoming  court.  The 
crowning  ceremonies  turned  out  to  be 
the  only  thing  to  cheer  about  as  the 
Tigers  dropped  a  dissapointing  game 
to  Pratt. 

"I  was  never  as  disappointed  as  I 
was  that  night,"  said  Head  Football 
Coach  Bill  Yocum.  "We  went  on  to  the 
field  to  play,  but  mentally  we  weren't 
ready." 

Following  the  game  the  traditional 
dance  was  held  in  Galle-Johnson 
auditorium.  "The  Source"  from  Cof- 
feyville  provided  music  for  the  oc- 
casion as  turnout  for  the  dance  was 
much  better  than  expected. 

"More  people  seemed  to  show  up 
and  enjoy  themselves  this  year,"  said 
Chris  Wood,  sophomore. 
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Clubs  bring  leadership 
conferences  to  campus  as  the 

STATE  FOCUSES  IN 


Nearly  100  students  from  over  the 
state  of  Kansas  were  able  to  take  a 
look  within  Cowley  when  they  at- 
tended leadership  conferences  on 
campus. 

The  Circle-K  conference  was  held 
September  18  in  Renn  Memorial 
Library.  According  to  local  member 
and  District  Editor  Teddy  Baker,  mem- 
bers from  10  colleges  were  present  at 
the  convention. 

Workshops  were  held  for  officers 
and  other  Circle-K  members. 

"The  District  Board  led  the 
workshops  for  the  officers,"  Baker 
said.  "In  the  second  group  of 
workshops,  members  went  to  any 
workshop  that  interested  them." 

The  convention  also  included  fun 
and  games.  Students  played  games 
designed  as  ice  breakers  to  help 
everyone  get  aquainted. 

"Everyone  divided  into  groups  and 
the  object  of  the  game  was  to  break 
the  balloon  you  chose  by  using  any 
part  of  your  body  except  your  hands," 
said  Chris  Zerener,  Circle-K  member. 
"Mainly  it  was  a  game  of  hugging 
with  the  balloon  between  each 
other." 

Phi  Theta  Kappa  members  also  did 
a  lot  of  hugging  at  their  leadership 
conference  which  took  place  on 
Cowley's  campus  October  15  and  16. 

The  conference  began  Friday  when 
members  from  f^en  Kansas  chapters 


met  at  Renn  Memorial  Library. 

"We  had  a  really  good  attendance. 
We  had  about  50  people  attending  the 
conference,"  said  Margaret  Wheeler, 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  sponsor.  "It  was  one 
of  the  largest  conferences  in  years." 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  create  fellowship  among  the  chap- 
ters so  the  state  would  be  united  at 
the  national  convention. 

"The  conference's  objective  was  to 
help  officers  and  key  people  un- 
derstand how  PTK  works,"  said  Lis 
Eveland,  local  member  and  state 
president.  "The  conference  showed- 
those  who  attended  many  ideas  on 
how  to  conduct  a  successful  year." 

Wheeler  said  there  were  a  variety 
of  workshops  for  members  to  attend. 

"Workshops  were  offered  on 
money-making  projects,  service 
projects,  and  on  using  the  national 
honor  theme,  'Signed  by  the  Masters.' 
The  various  workshops  generated 
idea  sharing  among  the  state  chap- 
ters," Wheeler  said. 

According  to  Eveland  the  con- 
ference was  successful  because  of  the 
club's  hard  work. 

"We  really  had  a  great  PTK  group  at 
this  college.  They  really  came 
together  and  showed  the  rest  of  the 
state    our    Cowley    spirit,"    Eveland 


by  Ann  Hollenback 


&!/ 


KAPPANS  CONVENE  -  Discussing  new  ideas  with  Phi  Theta  Kappa  (PTK)  members  Ann  Hollenback, 
other  chapters  is  one  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the  Carol  Pond,  Laurie  Randall,  and  Lis  Eveland  share 
state  leadership  conference  held  on  campus.  Cowley        ideas  that  work  for  Kansas  City  Community  College 

PTK  members  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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SLIDESHOW  TIME  •  Chuck  Watson,  recreation 
director  at  the  Winfield  State  Hospital,  gives  a 
speech  to  Circle-K  members  before  presenting 
a  slideshow  at  their  conference.  Watson 
presented  information  on  Special  Olympics 
which  is  a  project  Circle-K  helps  sponsor. 
(Photo  by  Teddy  Baker) 


OFFICIAL  WELCOME  -  Circle-K  District  Officers 
kickoff  their  leadership  conference  with  a 
general  session  for  all  members.  The  con- 
ference brought  members  from  10  colleges  to 
the  Cowley  campus.  (Photo  by  Teddy  Baker) 

SIGNING  IN  -  Allen  County  PTK  member 
registers  at  the  start  of  the  leadership  con- 
ference. Cowley's  chaper  hosted  the  weekend- 
long  event  at  Renn  Memorial  Library.  (Photo  by 
Piper  Jackson) 
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A  new  series  of  arts 

programs  draws  audiences  as  they  get 

A  TASTE  OF  CULTURE 


Fine  arts  lovers  were  able  to  enjoy 
cultural  events  of  all  types  as  the 
Cultural  Arts  Committee  brought  a 
series  of  recitals  and  exhibits  to  the 
Cowley  campus. 

According  to  Dr.  Lynn  Moller,  music 
director,  a  series  of  recitals  was 
brought  each  month  to  the  college, 
and  was  sponsored  by  the 
college's  Cultural  Arts  Committee 
through  a  grant  from  the  Kansas  Arts 
Commission  (KAC)  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA). 

"A  survey  taken  of  the  students  and 
public  indicated  a  need  for  more 
cultural  events,"  Moller  said. 

According  to  Moller,  other  schools 
have  included  recital  programs 
through  their  music  department,  and 
he  felt  a  need  to  add  such  a  program 
to  Cowley. 

"One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
things  missing  in  the  music  program 
here  were  recitals,"  Moller  said.  "To 
get  the  program  started,  it  called  for 
bringing  in  outside  performers 
because  our  department  is  so  small." 

Even  though  the  program  was  a  fir- 
st, Moller  felt  the  response  was 
positive. 

"People  have  come  up  to  me  and 
commented  on  how  much  they  ap- 
preciated the  recitals,"  Moller  said. 

Moller  believed  the  recital  program 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"An  added  benefit  to  the  program 
was  that  it  brought  in  people  outside 
the  school  who  normally  would  not 
attend  a  college  event,"  Moller  said. 

The  recitals  ranged  from  vocal  to 
instrumental  performances  held 
throughout  the  year,  and  drew  in 
crowds  from  anywhere  between  50  to 
100. 


"This  year  there  were  five  recitals," 
Moller  said.  "Two  were  concerts 
brought  to  the  college  through  band 
clinics  held  in  November  and 
February." 

Examples  of  this  were  the  Kansas 
brass  quintet  and  Paul  Gray  &  the 
Gaslight  Gang. 

"Throughout  the  day,  a  band  clinic 
was  held  on  the  college  campus," 
Moller  said.  "It  was  followed  that 
same  night  with  a  recital." 

Other  recitals  included:  Elaine 
Christy,  harpist;  Janet  and  Vernon 
Yenne,  vocal  duo;  and  David 
Bushouse,  french  horn  player. 

According  to  Moller,  selecting  the 
performers  was  the  biggest  step  in 
preparing  for  the  recitals. 

"You  need  to  consider  which  artists 
have  the  best  appeal,"  Moller  said. 
"You  also  need  to  consider  how  much 
money  is  available." 

Another  aspect  considered  was  the 
scheduling  of  the  events.  Tuesday 
evening  was  chosen  for  this  series 
because  Moller  believed  weeknights 
were  found  to  draw  a  greater  respon- 
se. 

"We  tried  to  have  concerts  on  Sun- 
day afternoons,  but  it  did  not  work 
out,"  Moller  said.  "So  we  put  the 
recitals  on  a  weeknight  to  help  com- 
munity response." 

The  series  of  recitals  is  something 
Moller  hoped  to  continue  in  the 
future. 

"As  the  program  becomes  more 
and  more  established,  people  will  en- 
joy it  and  come  to  expect  it,"  Moller 
said.  "It  can  do  nothing  but  enhance 
the  image  of  the  school." 

by  LisaKahrs 

STRING  ART  -  Elaine  Christy,  harpist,  dazzles 
Cowley  audiences  with  her  talent  during  her 
recital  on  October  19  as  part  of  the  Kansas 
Cultural  Arts  program.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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TRAVELIN'  SHOW  -  Paul  Simon,  freshman, 
looks  over  the  art  exhibits  brought  to  Cowley's 
campus  during  the  week  of  November  7-18. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


AND  AWAY  WE  GO  •  Dr.  Marion  Roberts,  Baker 
University  Band  Clinician,  welcomes  the 
audience  to  the  evening  concert.  The  concert 
wos  a  part  of  a  performance  by  the  Kansas 
Brass  Quintet  from  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Bands  from  seven  area  high  schools  attended  a 
day  long  clinic  with  Roberts.  (Photo  by  Piper 
Jackson) 
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Fall  play  draws  large 
audiences  as  cast  finds  that 


COOPERATION  PAYS  OFF 


Packed  crowds  and  the  creation  of 
believable  characters  helped  to  make 
the  fall  play  a  success. 

"I  was  very  pleased  with  the  crowd 
turn  out,"  said  Sharon  Yarbrough, 
drama  instructor.  "We  had  good, 
receptive  audiences  all  three  nights.  I 
was  also  very  pleased  with  the 
students  and  faculty  that  supported 
us  by  attending  the  play." 

The  play  was  entitled  "A  Tomb  with 
a  View"  and  was  held  November  4-6. 
According  to  Yarbrough,  the  cast  por- 
trayed their  characters  nicely. 

Performing  plays  and  casting 
characters  can  cause  some  real 
problems,  however,  Yarbrough  said 
everything  went  well. 

"You  have  to  expect  things  to  hap- 
pen," she  said.  "At  one  point  in  the 
play   the  gun   failed   to  go  off.    This 


really  didn't  surprise  me,  because  you 
have  to  expect  duds  in  blanks,  when 
you're  not  working  with  a  real  gun. 
You  just  have  to  keep  trying  until  it 
does.  Other  than  that,  everything 
went  very  well." 

Good  casting  comes  with 
cooperation,  and  Yarbrough  said  she 
received  just  that. 

"You  don't  always  get  that,"  she 
said.  "They  always  did  what  I  asked 
and  they  worked  on  creating  their 
characters  the  best  they  could.  I'm 
very  proud  of  them;  and  I  think  the 
play  was  very  successful." 

Sonya  Williard,  who  played  the  part 
of  the  maid,  Agatha,  enjoyed  the 
closeness  developed  by  the  cast 
members. 

"It  was  fun  working  on  it.  We  all  got 
along   good,    so   that   made    it   fun," 


Williard  said.  "We  all  seemed  to  fit 
our  characters  and  that  made  the  play 
interesting." 

Like  everything  else,  preparation 
for  the  play  performances  was  time 
consuming. 

"But  that's  like  everything  else," 
Williard  said.  "If  you  really  enjoy  it 
then  the  time  put  in  doesn't  matter. 

With  the  large  attendance  and 
great  support  from  faculty  and 
students,  Yarbrough  believes  she  ac- 
complished her  goal. 

"The  audiences  really  enjoyed  the 
play,"  she  said.  "It's  really  hard  to 
pick  a  play  that  everyone  will  enjoy, 
and  when  you  do  pick  a  good  play 
that  has  successful  cast  members  who 
create  their  characters  fully,  then 
you've  reached  your  goals." 


by  Laurie  Randall 


A  CRY  FOR  HELP  -  Cindy  Leftwich,  who  played 
the  part  of  a  nurse  in  the  fall  play,  lets  out  a 
scream  as  Julie  Ammerman,  who  played  Dora, 
attempts  to  suffocate  Leftwich.  (Photo  by  Piper 
Jackson) 

IT'S  MINE  -  Chet  Sweet,  Cindy  Leftwich  and 
Lorrie  Scott  were  part  of  a  cast  that  made  up 
the  fall  play  performance,  "A  Tomb  With  a 
View".  The  cast  members  are  seen  here 
struggling  for  control  of  a  knife  used  as  a  mur- 
der weapon.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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TACKY,  AREN'T  WE?  -  Sally  Vaughn,  who 
played  the  part  of  Emily,  and  Sonya  Williard, 
who  was  casted  as  Agatha,  argue  in  this  scene 
of  the  fall  play,  "A  Tomb  With  a  View".  Vaughn 


played  the  part  of  a  witty,  high  spirited  sister  of 
the  Tomb  family.  Williard  was  casted  as  the 
housekeeper  who  insists  the  old  man  is  alive. 
(Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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THE  YOUNG  LOOK  -  On*  of  twenty-seven 
modal*  participating  in  the  Spring  Affair,  Brian 
Hargrove  proves  age  doesn't  matter  at  he 
show*  off  the  latest  in  sportswear.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 

THE  LUCKY  COUPLE  -  Sean  Myers  escorts 
Sharon  Gilmore  down  the  aisle  during  the 
spring  fashion  show.  Myers  and  Gilmore  were 
one  of  the  few  couples  who  modeled  the 
traditional  wedding  regalia.  Until  this  year  the 
show  had  been  a  total  bridal  show.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 
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KHESS  breaks  tradition  of 
annual  bridal  show  and  sponsors 

A  SPRING  AFFAIR 


The  annual  Kansas  Home 
Economics  Students  Section  (KHESS) 
bridal  show  took  a  turn  from  tradition 
as  new  spring  fashions  were  featured 
in  addition  to  the  standard  wedding 
atire.  Twenty-seven  models  and  22 
area  businesses  were  represented  in 
the  event  titled  "Spring  Affair". 

According  to  Carol  Hobaugh- 
Maudlin,  KHESS  sponsor,  the  fashion 
show  was  more  successful  than 
having  only  bridal  fashions  as  in  the 
past. 

"I  think  we  would  like  to  do  this  in 
the  future,"  she  said.  "We  had 
everything  from  swim  sits,  formal  and 
semi-formal  dress,  to  sportswear  and 
bridal  wear." 

Modeling  these  fashions  were 
KHESS  members  and  students  who 
volunteered  for  the  show.  Fashions 
included  clothing  for  children,  men, 
and  women.  One  male  model,  who 
was  also  the  only  male  member  of 
KHESS  was  Mike  Wheeler. 

"My  pleasure  in  costume  designing 
led  me  to  KHESS,"  Wheeler  said.  "I've 
always  wanted  to  model  so  I  got  a  big 
bang  out  of  it. 

According  to  Wheeler,  the  young 
men  who  participated  in  the  show 
really  enjoyed  it. 


"Some  of  them  really  enjoyed  being 
in  the  show,"  he  said.  "I  think  it  was  a 
real  ego  boost  for  some." 

For  the  girls,  just  the  pleasure  of 
dressing  up  in  fancy  clothes  was 
reason  enough  for  participating  in  the 
fashion  show.  The  bridal  portion  of 
the  show,  with  models  Sharon 
Gilmore,  Debbie  Blatchford,  and  Del 
Broadus,  was  the  finale  of  the  show. 

"I  modeled  for  the  bride,"  Gilmore 
said.  "We  went  to  the  Bridal  Affair  (a 
bridal  botique  in  Ponca  City)  to  be  fit- 
ted. We  tried  on  gowns  and  chose  the 
ones  we  liked  best." 

The  owner  of  the  Bridal  Affair, 
Sherry  Eitzman,  helped  the  models 
with  their  dresses  and  hair  on  the  day 
of  the  show.  Pat  Mauzey  and  four 
cosmetology  students  helped  do 
make-up. 

After  the  bridal  portion  of  the 
show,  door  prizes  were  awarded. 

"Four  cakes  were  given  away," 
Hobaugh-Maudlin  said.  "Also  a  tux 
rental  and  a  photograph  from  Stero 
Portraits  in  Winfield  were  awarded. 
Royal  Prestige  gave  away  a  set  of 
crystal  and  a  $1 00  gift  certificate." 

In  addition  to  the  door  prizes,  the 
audience  was  able  to  look  at  mer- 
chandise from  Ark  City  and  Winfield 


businesses.  According  to  Hobaugh- 
Maudlin,  there  was  a  variety  of  gift 
items  displayed. 

"The  Candle  Shoppe  of  Winfield 
showed  their  unity  candles  which 
couples  light  to  signify  they  are  one," 
she  said.  "McCools  did  a  table  with 
potted  plants  as  well  as  blooming 
flowers.  They  also  had  their  candles 
on  display  and  a  candelabra  for  the 
bride." 

The  audience  was  also  treated  to 
refreshments. 

"We  served  sheet  cake,  punch,  and 
mints,"  Hobaugh-Maudlin  said. 
"Walker's  College  Hill  Grocery  had  a 
smorgasbord  type  of  table  to  show 
their  catering  services." 

Hobaugh-Maudlin  thanked 
everyone  for  their  helping  making  the 
show  a  success. 

"We  thanked  everyone  for  sup- 
porting us,"  she  said.  "Undertaking 
this  project  was  a  big  job  for  KHESS." 

Hobaugh-Maudlin  was  pleased 
with  the  profits  gained  through  the 
show. 

"We  earned  about  $100,"  she  said. 
"We  used  the  money  to  help  pay  ex- 
penses at  the  state  convention." 

by  Ann  Hollenback 


PERFECT  TWOSOME  -  Wedding  apparel  for  even 
the  youngest  in  the  family  i*  modeled  by  Jill 
Hutchinson  and  Clay  Yocum.  Jill  is  the  neice  of 
Debbie  Hutchinson,  college  receptionist  and 
Clay  is  the  son  of  football  coach  Bill  Yocum. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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A  look  at  the  world  through  the. . . 


Fall  1982 -Spring  1983 


Israel-PLO  conflict  upsets  Mid  East  peace 


A  peaceful  existence  between 
Israel  and  surrounding  Arab  countries 
has  been  the  goal  of  political 
diplomats  from  Biblical  times  to  the 
twentieth  century.  What  recent  peace 
that  existed  in  the  Middle  East  was 
shattered  as  Israel  invaded  Lebanon 
in  early  June  1982  in  retaliation 
against  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO)  attacks. 

The  spark  igniting  the  powder  keg 
was  the  shooting  of  Israel's  Am- 
bassador to  Britain,  Shlomo  Argov. 
The  ammbasador  was  shot  in  the 
head  at  point  blank  range  while 
leaving  a  dinner  in  London.  The 
Israeli  government  blamed  the  PLO 
foe  the  shooting  and  a  series  of 
previous  attacks  on  Israeli  diplomats. 

Israeli  forces  moved  into  Lebanon 


with  the  goal  of  pushing  the  PLO 
away  from  the  Israel-Lebanon  border. 
Using  American-made  weapons,  the 
government  of  Israel  claimed  the  ac- 
tion was  in  self-defense  and  they  had 
no  intention  of  remaining  on 
Lebanese  soil.  Long-range  goals  of 
the  Israeli  government  were  to  rid 
Lebanon  of  all  Palestinian  bases. 

Troops  moved  northward  toward 
Beirut  where  the  Palestinians  were 
cornered.  Israeli  troops  cut  off  the 
electricity  and  water  supplies  to  the 
capital  city  in  further  efforts  to  run 
the  Palestinians  out.  With  the  city 
surrounded,  the  Israel-PLO  conflict 
threatened  to  destroy  the  city. 
American  diplomats  worked  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
the  crisis  to  avert  civilian  bloodshed. 


A  series  of  cease-fires  were 
negotiated  only  to  be  broken  by 
Israeli  attacks.  Finally,  a  large  scale 
attack  was  waged  on  the  already  bat- 
tered city  which  forced  concessions 
from  the  PLO. 

Among  those  concessions  were  the 
PLO  evacuation  from  Lebanon. 
Evacuation  of  the  PLO  began  in  early 
September  with  United  States 
Marines  and  troops  from  France  and 
Italy  assisting.  Over  7,000 
Palestinians  were  exiled  to  Syria,  Jor- 
dan, Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Yemen. 

While  the  PLO  had  been  removed 
from  Lebanon,  over  60,000  Israeli 
troops  still  remained.  Israel  received 
heavy  criticism  from  countries  around 
the  world  for  it  tactics  in  the  quelling 
of  the  PLO. 


USSR's  Brezhnev  dies 
after  18  years  at  helm 

A  changing  of  the  guard  occured 
for  the  Soviet  Union  as  Leonid 
Brezhnev  passed  away  November  10. 

Brezhnev  had  served  as  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  Central  Committee,  the 
highest  office  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
18  years.  The  news  of  Brezhnev's 
death  was  not  announced  to  the 
Soviet  people  until  26  hours  after  it 
occurred. 

It  was  reported  that  Brezhnev  died 
from  complications  of  atherosclerosis 
affecting  his  heart  and  blood  vessels. 
The  death  occurred  only  three  days 
after  Brezhnev  had  made  an  ap- 
pearance reviewing  Soviet  troops  at 
the  ceremonies  marking  the  an- 
niversary of  the  October  Revolution 
of  1917. 
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The  T  of  the  Tiger  speaks  out 
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YES  NO       UNDECIDED 

In  June,  Israel  invaded  Lebanon  and  the 
city  of  Beirut  in  an  attempt  to  run  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  out 
and  stop  their  attacks  on  Israel.  Do  you 
feel  Israel  was  justified  in  invading 
Lebanon? 

Graphs  based  on  responses  to  a 
quastionalro  by  1 10  CCCC  students. 
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With  the  death  of  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  Union  obtained  a  new  leader  in 
Yuri  Andropov.  Andropov,  the  former 
leader  of  the  Soviet  intelligence 
organization,  is  said  to  be'd  "hard-liner" 
against  capitalist  countries.  Do  you  feel 
the  United  States  should  pursue 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 


20/current  events 


OTC  drugs  kill 


The  security  millions  of  Americans 
felt  in  taking  over-the-counter  home 
remedies  was  shattered  as  seven 
people  were  killed  due  to  cyanide  put 
into  Extra-strength  Tylenol  capsules 
by  an  unknown  person. 

The  deaths,  which  occured  in  the 
Chicago  area,  sent  shock  waves 
across  the  country.  The  makers  of 
Tylenol,  McNeil  Consumer  Products 
Company,  a  subsidary  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  recalled  22  million  bottles  of 
the  regular  and  extra-strength 
product  that  was  tabled  with  the  lot 
number  MC2880  and  dated  April  1987 
for  expiration.  But  as  the  mystery 
unraveled  and  the  person  doing  the 
poisoning  could  not  be  found,  the  ban 
was  extended  to  cover  the  regular 
pain  reliever  and  Co-Tylenol  in  cap- 
sule form. 

Copycats  of  the  Chicago  murders 
began  cropping  up  nationwide.  Even- 
ts such  as  hydrochloric  acid  in  eye 
drops,  acid  in  nose  drops,  and  rat 
poison  in  Anacin  capsules  sparked 
reactionary  measures  to  make  over- 
the-counter  drugs  safe  again. 

An  FDA  task  force  was  formed  to 
study  the  tragedies  and  formulate 
safer  packaging  methods.  Among  the 
proposals  were  sealed  bottles,  a 
redesigning  of  capsules  as  to  not 
allow  them  to  come  apart,  and  boxes 
that  were  glued  shut.  While  tamper 
proof  packaging  was  called  for, 
health  officials  felt  that  public 
education  was  the  best  defense.  Con- 
sumers were  warned  to  carefully  in- 
spect all  packages  for  tampering. 

Because  over-the-counter  drugs 
are  a  big  business,  the  murders  and 
resulting  consumer  anxiety  meant  a 
loss  of  sales  to  manufacturers. 
Following  the  incidents,  sales  of  pain 
relievers  and  sleeping  aids  were 
down  by  nearly  20  percent.  For  John- 
son &  Johnson,  Tylenol  represented 
eight  percent  of  their  corporate 
revenue.  The  company  wrote  off  $50 
million  as  the  expense  to  recall  the 
products.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  industry  will  spend  $20  to  30 
million  to  implement  tamper  proof 
packages. 


Fans,  owners  lose  in  NFL  strike 


Sunday  afternoon  professional 
football  games  have  become  an 
American  tradition  that  ranks  right  up 
there  with  apple  pie,  mom,  and  hot 
dogs.  But  for  a  nation  of  gridiron  fans, 
they  were  left  with  a  57  day  void  in 
their  annual  following  as  the  National 
Football  League  players  went  on 
strike. 

Led  by  NFL  Player's  Association 
chief  Ed  Garvey,  the  players  went  to 
the  bargaining  table  demanding  55 
percent  of  the  gross  profits  reeped  by 
the  owners.  The  owner's  took  a 
"nothin'  doing"  attitude  to  the  players 
demands  and  the  stalemate  was  on. 

After  endless  rounds  of 
negotiating,  a  settlement  was 
reached  with  the  players  getting  a  lot 
less  than  they  had  hoped  for. 


Although  they  didn't  grant  the 
players  an  alotted  share  of  the 
profits,  the  owners  did  agree  to 
establish  a  wage  fund  and  salary 
scale.  Minimum  salaries  for  rookies 
were  boosted  to  $30,000  from 
$20,000,  and  severance  checks  were 
guaranteed  for  those  players  fired  or 
retiring. 

The  strike  proved  to  be  costly  as 
both  players  and  owners  suffered 
from  the  layoff.  Players  were  forced 
to  take  part-time  jobs  just  to  keep  the 
money  flowing  while  also  losing  their 
"tip-top"  conditioning.  It  was 
estimated  that  owners  lost  at  least 
$250  million  from  gate  receipts  and 
other  concessions,  while  also  turning 
off  a  number  of  fans. 
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In  the  fall  of  1982,  the  National  Football 
League  (NFL)  players  union  went  on 
strike  demanding  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits  earned  by  the  owners.  Do  you 
feel  they  were  justified  in  going  on 
strike? 


Seven  persons  were  killed  due  to  taking 
Extra-strength  Tylenol  that  was  laced 
with  cyanide  by  an  unknown  person. 
Several  other  "copycat"  events  occured 
across  the  country.  Do  you  feel  safe 
taking  over-the-counter  drugs? 
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Carlin  rides  tax  issue  to  victory 


A  severance  tax  on  oil  and  gas 
production  in  the  state  became  the 
key  issue  in  the  race  for  the  Kansas 
governorship  and  proved  to  be  the 
edge  for  incumbent  John  Carlin  as  he 
defeated  Republican  challenger  Sam 
Hardage. 

In  his  victory,  Carlin  went  against 
the  grain  of  tradtional  politcal  pat- 
terns as  he  won  by  a  large  margin  in 
heavily  Republican  Johnson  County  in 
northeast  Kansas.  Only  twice  since 
1958  has  that  been  accomplished  by  a 
Democrat. 

Carlin  won  big  in  the  other  urban 
centers  of  Kansas  claiming  Sedgwick, 
Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  Counties  as 


well.  Hardage  won  in  the  rural 
petroleum  producing  counties, 
claiming  62  in  all.  Carlin  barely  won 
in  Cowley  County,  garnering  5,951 
votes  to  Hardage's  5,470.  Statewide, 
Carlin  won  with  53  percent  of  the  vote 
with  Hardage  claiming  44  percent  and 
the  three  third  party  candidates  get- 
ting one  percent  of  the  vote. 

In  winning  re-election,  Carlin  felt 
that  the  citizens  of  Kansas  were 
voicing  a  mandate  for  the  passage  of 
a  severance  tax  which  was  the  cen- 
terpiece of  Carlin's  campaign. 

Twice  since  Carlin  took  office  in 
1978,  the  Kansas  Legislature  failed  to 
pass  the  tax.  The  House  successfully 


passed  the  proposal  both  times  but  a 
few  votes  in  the  Senate  have  been  the 
stumbling  block. 

Carlin  campaigned  that  the  tax 
would  raise  $120  million  which  would 
be  used  to  fund  schools  and  highway 
improvements  in  addition  to  lowering 
residential  property  taxes.  Hardage, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  tax  in 
favor  of  better  magagement  of  state 
government  and  an  additional 
gasoline  tax  as  a  "user"  fee  to  im- 
prove highways. 

Carlin  was  joined  on  the  ticket  by 
Tom  Docking,  a  Wichitalawyer  and 
son  of  former  governor  and  Arkansas 
City  banker  Robert  Docking. 


Carlinomics  reduces  spending 


Shortages  in  revenue  and  cuts  in 
government  spending  so  familiar  on 
the  federal  level  under  Reaganomics 
came  home  to  Kansas  as  a  shortfall  in 
collected  tax  revenues  prompted  the 
rise  of  Carlinomics  and  cuts  in  state 
spending. 

The  state  began  the  fiscal  year  on 
July  1  with  $81.4  million  in  the  state 
coffers,  $47  million  less  than  had 
been  projected  by  state  officials  in 
April  of  1982. 


To  avoid  a  potentially  dangerous 
financial  crisis,  Governor  John  Carlin 
ordered  a  four  percent  cut  in  spen- 
ding by  major  state  agencies.  Total 
cuts  amounted  to  $22.5  million  which 
was  used  to  replenish  the  cash  balan- 
ce of  the  state  depeleted  by  reduced 
tax  revenues. 

The  shortage  of  money  coming  into 
the  state  treasury  was  attributed  to 
the     bad     economy. 
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On  July  I,  Kansas  enacted  new  laws  to 
deter  drunk  drivers  by  imposing  stiffer 
penalties  for  abusers.  Do  you  think  these 
laws  are  necessary? 


In  the  gubernatorial  election,  John  Carlin 
read  his  re-election  as  a  mandate  by  the 
citizens  of  Kansas  for  a  severance  fax  on 
gas  and  oil  to  fund  the  state's  schoo/s 
and  highways.  Do  you  feel  Kansas  needs 
a  severance  tax? 


State  toughens  up 
on  drunk  drivers 

Following  a  trend  set  by  other 
states  of  the  union,  Kansas  instituted 
tougher  drunk  driving  laws  on  July  1 
meaning  stiffer  penalities  and  man- 
datory sentences  for  offenders. 

Some  of  the  main  points  of  the  new 
law  included:  no  plea  bargaining  to  a 
lesser  charge;  penalities  are  man- 
datory with  no  suspended  sentences; 
a  two-day  jail  sentence  or  100  hours 
of  community  services  for  the  first 
time  offenders  in  addition  to  a  90-day 
license  loss  and  a  $200  fine;  a  five- 
day  jail  sentence  for  second-time  of- 
fenders with  participation  in  a  treat- 
ment program,  loss  of  driver's  license 
for  one  year,  and  a  minimum  $500 
fine. 

Supporters  of  the  law  hoped  that  an 
increased  awareness  of  drunken 
drivers  on  the  road  and  their 
prosecution  would  be  a  deterrent  to 
those  who  drink  and  drive,  resulting 
in  less  accidents,  injuries,  and  death 
on  the  roads. 

While  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
law  will  not  be  known  for  a  year, 
arrests  by  the  Kansas  Highway  Patrol 
were  up  26  percent  in  the  first  three 
months  under  the  law. 

Although  the  law  was  hoped  to 
have  positive  effects,  it's  negative  ef- 
fects were  the  first  to  be  noticed.  The 
most  noticable  of  which  was  the  ad- 
ditional burden  placed  on  busy  courts 
and  overcrowded  jails. 
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College  dedicates 
two  buildings 

The  final  step  in  the  incorporation 
of  the  Service  Technology  Building 
and  the  Auditorum-Gymnasium  into 
the  college  campus  was  made  in  the 
dedication  of  the  two  buildings 
December  12. 

At  the  ceremony,  the  Service 
Technology  Building  was  officially 
named  W.  H.  "Pat"  Ireland  Hall,  after 
the  long-time  trustee  and  supporter 
of  the  college.  Ireland  had  been  in- 
strumental in  the  college  acquiring 
the  building  and  renovating  it  for 
college  use.  Listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  Ireland 
Hall  was  originally  built  in  1890  as  the 
first  Arkansas  City  High  School.  The 
building  was  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses before  being  purchased  by  the 
college  in  1971.  The  college  used  a 
grant  from  the  State  Historical  Society 
and  a  vocational  education  grant  to 
renovate  the  structure  into  a  service 
technology  building.  The  building, 
which  houses  the  cosmetology, 
medical  lab  technician,  and  police 
science  programs,  officially  opened 
for  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term. 

Also  incorporated  into  Ireland  Hall 
was  a  carrillon  funded  largely  by  a 
gift  from  Icel  Berry  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband.  Ringing  at  the  change 
of  classes  and  on  the  hour  when 
school  was  not  in  session,  the 
carrillon  was  housed  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  building  and  in  the  tower. 
The  carrillon  was  installed  at  a  cost  of 
over  $14,000. 

The  Auditorium/Gymnasium  was 
built  in  1936  as  a  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration project.  The  structure 
was  damaged  in  a  May  1981  tornado 
that  swept  across  downtown  Ark  City. 
The  college  acquired  the  building 
from  USD  470  in  a  joint  deal  which 
also  included  giving  the  college 
possession  of  the  high  school  which 
was  vacated  in  January,  1983.  The 
college  completely  renovated  the 
gymnasium  including  new  seating,  a 
new  playing  surface,  and  modern 
locker  rooms.  Valued  at  over  $1.2 
million,  the  facility  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  best  for  community 
colleges  in  Kansas. 


Ten-year  trustee  dies 


A  long-time  supporter  of  the 
college,  Pat  Ireland  passed  away  Oc- 
tober 7  at  the  age  of  80. 

Ireland  had  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  since  1973  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  during  1975-76. 
Ireland  was  well  known  for  being  a 
hard  worker  and  one  that  was  con- 
cerned about  people. 

A  native  Kansan,  Ireland  attended 
Ottawa  University  and  Kansas 
University     obtaining      his      Masters 


degree  in  education.  Ireland  served 
as  a  teacher  and  administrator  in 
several  schools  before  coming  to 
Arkansas  City  in  1941 .  Ireland  worked 
for  Kanotex  Refining  Co.  which  later 
became  Apco  Oil  Corp  and  he  retired 
from  Apco  in  1967  after  21  years  of 
service. 

Memorials  were  established  in 
Ireland's  name  with  the  Cowley  Coun- 
ty Community  College  Endowment 
Association. 
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Packing  plant  reopens 


An  advertisement  in  the  Feb.  3 
edition  of  the  Arkansas  City  Traveler 
announcing  the  opening  of  Ark  City 
Packing  Company  sent  waves  of  ex- 
citement and  speculation  across  the 
community. 

Six  months  earlier,  Rodeo  Meats, 
the  city's  largest  employer,  closed  its 
doors  putting  800  people  out  of  work 
and  propelling  the  county  unem- 
ployment rate  to  over  10  percent. 

The  new  packing  company  was  a 
division  of  John  Morrell,  the  owner- 
operator  of  the  locally  defunct  Rodeo 
Meats.  The  new  plant  advertised 
openings  for  meat  production  em- 
ployees with  a  starting  wage  of  a 
mere  $5  per  hour,  less  than  half  that 
of  Rodeo. 

Arkansas  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce executive  vice-president  Don- 
na Avery  was  both  surprised  and  hap- 
py about  the  opening. 

"My  initial  reaction  was  that  I  was 
extremely  happy,"  Avery  said.  "In  my 
opinion  it  can  only  have  an  extremely 
positive  effect  on  the  entire  com- 
munity." 

The  new  packing  company  opened 
their  doors  for  applications  on  Sat., 
Feb.  5,  with  job  seekers  showing  up 
in  excess  of  company  expectations. 
People  began  lining  up  as  early  as 
midnight.  In  all,  over  900  people  ap- 
plied for  the  available  200  jobs. 


While  the  number  of  jobs  offered 
by  Ark  City  Packing  Company  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  800  employed  by 
Rodeo,  it  was  felt  that  any  unem- 
ployment relief  was  good. 

"Two  hundred  jobs  at  $5  per  hour  is 
a  payroll  of  $2.5  million  annually  for 
the  community,"  Avery  said.  "They 
are  going  to  begin  with  a  pork  kill  and 
cut  operation  but  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  expand  beyond  that." 

While  the  timing  of  the  opening  of 
Ark  City  Packing  Company  was  a  sur- 
prise, many  felt  the  packing  plant 
would  reopen. 

"It  was  just  too  good  of  a  facility  to 
just  sit  there,"  Avery  said,  "although 
the  initial  startup  was  a  surprise." 


YES 


NO     UNDECIDED 


In  February,  Ark  City  Packing  Company 
announced  they  would  be  opening  In  the 
old  Rodeo  plant  wh/ch  closed  In  June  of 
1982.  The  new  company  said  that  It 
would  hire  200  workers  at  a  starting 
wage  of  $5.00  per  hour.  Did  you  think 
that  the  packing  plant  would  reopen? 
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lucation  is  often  regarded  as  the  process  which 
prepares  a  student  for  the  challenges  he  will  meet  in 
life,  and  a  look  within  academics  reveals  that  the  story 
was  the  same  at  Cowley. 

Campus-wide  the  scene  was  repeated,  teachers 
teaching  and  students  learning.  Students  found  that  they 
were  not  necessarily  taught  the  answers  but  rather  the 
methods  to  find  the  answers. 

Hard  econimic  times  put  a  special  emphasis  and  im- 
portance on  academics  at  Cowley.  Students  directed 
more  attention  to  corrolating  their  educational  program 
toward  future  employment.  Older  adults  returned  to 
school  to  brush  up  on  old  skills  or  learn  new  ones  to  in- 
crease their  employability.  But  whatever  the  reason,  a 
look  within  Cowley  academics  found  a  more  serious 
student,  making  the  "I"  of  the  Tiger  just  that  much  smar- 
ter. 


24/academics  division 


BOOKWORM  -  One  of  on  increased  number  of 
students  who  used  the  library  to  study,  Kim 
Erickson  is  deep  in  thought  over  homework. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Despite  changes  all  around  them, 
Social  Science  department  finds  they  are 

STAYING  ON  COURSE 


Even  with  overall  enrollment  on  the 

increase,    Social    Science    instructors 

found     that    there     was     not     much 

change  in  the  way  they  taught  their 

courses. 

"With    more    students    there    was 

more  lecture  work  with  less  in- 
dividual attention,"  said  Jim  Miesner, 
psychology  instructor  in  his  first  year 
at  Cowley.  "It  really  doesn't  hurt  the 
lower  level  courses  like  General 
Psychology  where  we  try  to  give  a 
whole  bunch  of  information." 

According  to  Bob  Lawson,  head  of 
the  social  science  department, 
enrollment  in  department  classes  has 
always  been  pretty  steady." 

While  the  numbers  of  students  had 
not  varied  greatly,  the  type  of  student 
had. 

"I      was      impressed      with      the 

seriousness  of  the  students,"  Miesner 

said.  "They  had  good  intensity  and  a 

desire  to  learn." 

GATHER  ROUND  -  In  an  informal  class 
designed  specifically  for  those  entering 
the  teaching  field,  Stan  Dyck  explains 
recent  trends  in  education.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 


Lawson  attributed  this  to  a  change 
in  the  times. 

"Students  are  mOch  more  serious 
and  settled  as  opposed  to  students  nf 
the  late  '60s  and  early  70s,"  Lawson 
said.  "It  is  iust  a  change  in  the  times." 

As  economic  times  got  rougher, 
more  adults  returned  to  the 
classroom.  Miesner  felt  these  adult 
students  enhanced  his  classes. 

"With  older  students  we  got  a  bet- 
ter mix  of  ideas,"  he  said.  "They  of- 
fered several  view  points  for  class 
discussion." 

Lawson  echoed  Miesner's  praise  for 
adult  students. 

"Adults  are  very  good  students," 
Lawson  said.  "They  have  something 
over  the  normal  college  student  in 
that  they  have  a  better  idea  of  what 
they  want  to  do." 

In  addition,  there  was  a  change  in 
what  the  students  were  interested  in. 


"I  have  sensed  more  of  an  interest 
from  the  students  in  state  and  local 
level  happenings,"  said  Stan  Dyck, 
political  science  instructor.  "Economic 
conditions  affected  the  conditions  on 
the  state  and  local  level.  Students  had 
an  interest  in  knowing  what  was 
going  on." 

A  major  topic  of  discussion  on  the 
campus  was  budget  cuts,  however 
Lawson  didn't  feel  that  they  would 
have  too  much  of  an  effect  on  the 
department. 

"The  cuts  will  not  affect  our 
program.  It  will  not  affect  the  quality 
of  our  teaching,"  he  said. 

Miesner  felt  the  only  effect  would 
be  on  the  plans  he  could  make. 

"I  couldn't  plan  to  include  many  dif- 
ferent things  in  my  classes  such  as 
field  trips,"  Miesner  said. 

by  Paul  Eng/is 
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TIME  OUT  -  Rlesa  Hileman  takes  time  out  to 
ponder  a  history  discussion.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 


CONCENTRATION  -  Reviewing  testing  material 
in  social  science,  captures  the  attention  of 
basketball  players  Lois  Neises  and  Mark  Pot- 
ter. (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


Kelly  finds  social  sciences  to  her  liking 


An  interest  in  social  sciences  made 
jt  easy  for  Ann  Kelly  to  decide  on  a 
career.  Kelly  aspired  to  teach  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  social  science 
classes  after  graduation. 

Kelly  felt  that  social  science  was  a 
natural  for  her,  which  prompted  her 
to  look  into  this  area  as  a  career. 

"Sac  i  al  science  has  a  I  ways  been 
easy  for  me,"  said  Kelly.  "It's  easier 
than  math  or  English."  She  also  said 
she  jast  plain  likes  social  sciences. 

An  interest  in  children  led  Kelly  to 
choose  education  over  a  fob  working 
In  the  government. 

"I  like  to  work  with  kids,"  Kelly 
said.  "Also,  when  a  kid  is  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  grade,  if  someone 
is  there  to  help  them,  it  can  make  a 
big  difference." 


While  attending  Cowley,  Kelly 
worked  in  the  office  of  Bob  Lawson, 
head  of  the  social  science  depart- 
ment, 

"I  typed  tests  and  graded  papers 
mainly,"  Kelly  said,  "It  helped  me  be 
aware  of  all  the  paperwork  a  teacher 
has/' 

After  graduation,  Kelly  said  she 
planned  to  continue  her  education  at 
Wichita  State  University,  despite  the 
discouragement  of  others  when  she 
told  them  she  wanted  to  become  a 
teacher. 

"The  people  who  discourage  me 
aren't  teachers,"  Kelly  said.  "Other 
teachers  have  been  real  en- 
couraging." 

byPoulBnglis 


KEYS  TO  SUCCESS  •  Ann  Kelly  types  a  test  for  Bob  lawson,  social  science  department  chairman. 
(Photo  fa  Jackson) 
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A  LITTLE  HELP  FROM  FRIENDS  -  John  Wolridge, 
Marsha  Jenkins,  and  Audrey  Adams  pool  their 
knowledge  to  complete  a  computer  program. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


HARD  AT  WORK  -  Mary  Bailey  pauses  for  a 
moment  while  completing  a  data  processing 
assignment.  Bailey  was  one  of  many  who  retur- 
ned to  school  to  obtain  a  marketable  skill. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


Elective  changes 
plans  for  AAe is 

Taking  "intra  la  Data  Processing" 
as  an  elective  interested  one  ar- 
chitectural drafting  major  enough 
that  he  changed  his  major.  Jack  AAeis 
graduated  in  December  from  the  two- 
year  data  processing  program  and 
went  to  work  for  the  college. 

"I  really  don't  know  why  I  became 
so  interested  in  computers.  I  guess 
mainly  because  it  grows  on  a  per- 
son," said  Meis  on  his  decision  to 
change  majors. 

i     Meis  was  employed  by  the  college 

;  this  year  to  write  programs  for  the 

i  administration  and  to  assist  Gerald 

Anderson  in  the  Data  Processing  Lab. 

"Cow  ley     has    a     dynamic     data 

processing    lab    since    we    received 

three    new   terminals    this   fall   |nd 

;  acquired  six  new  computers  during 

the  spring  semester/'  he  said. 

Computers  have  grown  tremen- 
dously popular  in  the  past  few  years 
and  the  Interest  has  continued  |to 
grow  on  Mels  too, 

"I  hope  to  get  my  Bachelors  of  Ap* 
plied  Sciences  degree  from  a  four- 
year  institution.  I'll  probably  go  nights 
but  only  if  I  can  find  a  job." 

byStaci  JJmistJfi 


MESMERISED  » Most  of  lack  Mels's  time  is  spent 
In  deep  concentration  behind  a  computer  ter- 
minal. After  leaving  Cowley,  Mels  planned  On 
completing  his  four-yeor  degree  In  data 
processing.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Growing  enrollment 

fills  classes  os  students  learn 

A  NEW  LANGUAGE 


Data  processing  classrooms  filled 
elbow  to  elbow  with  students  became 
commonplace  as  the  department  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  biggest  jumps  in 
enrollment  of  any  department  on 
campus. 

"I  had  one  class  with  46  students  in 
it,"  said  Gerald  Anderson,  head  of 
the  data  processing  department. 
"Our  enrollment  has  doubled  over  the 
last  two  years." 

The  increased  enrollment  presen- 
ted a  few  problems  for  Anderson,  but 
they  were  nothing  he  could  not  cope 
with. 

"There  were  the  typical  problems 
of  scheduling  computer  time  and 
grading  papers,"  said  Anderson. 
"There  were  certain  advantages  to 
having  a  limited  enrollment  but  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  school  to  train 
anyone  who  wanted  the  training  and  I 
can  go  along  with  that." 

Even  with  the  increased 
enrollment,  the  type  of  students 
enrolled  in  data  processing  did  not 
differ  from  past  years. 

"We  had  a  few  more  older  students 
with  the  layoffs  in  the  area,  but  vir- 
tually everyone  still  had  no  ex- 
perience in  data  processing.  With  a 
situation  like  that,  it  is  just  like  lear- 
ning a  foreign  language  for  them," 
Anderson  said. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  studen- 
ts, it  was  necessary  to  add  new  equip- 


ment to  accomodate  thp  increased 
use. 

Additions  included  six  mini- 
computers that  were  housed  in  the 
data  processing  lab,  although  they 
were  purchased  with  funds  from  the 
learning  resources  center.  In  ad- 
dition, three  more  terminals  were 
purchased  to  expand  the  IBM  System- 
34  computer  purchased  two  years 
ago.  Anderson  felt  that  this  system 
provided  valuable  training  for  future 
employment. 

"Many  firms  in  this  area  use  this 
computer  system,"  said  Anderson. 
"So  having  this  system  really  trained 
the  students  well  for  jobs." 

For  most  students,  getting  a  job 
was  the  main  reason  for  enrolling  in 
data  processing.  The  department  of- 
fered two  programs;  a  one-year 
program  that  gave  students  a  cer- 
tificate in  data  processing,  or  the  two- 
year  Associates  of  Applied  Science 
degree  program. 

According  to  Anderson,  the  one- 
year  program  allowed  a  person  to  get 
quick  training  and  go  immediately  in- 
to their  field,  while  the  degree 
program  was  designed  to  allow  a 
student  to  transfer  to  a  major  four- 
year  school.  Anderson  said  that  80 
percent  of  the  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  one-year  program. 

by  Paul  Englis 
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HERE  IT  IS  •  Chris  Wood  point*  out  a  business 
term  while  studying  with  others  in  his  class. 
Wood  was  a  business  major  with  an  emphasis 
on  accounting.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 


Campbell  works  to 
overcome  hex 

Having  extensive  experience  in  the 
world  of  work  hasn't  always  been  ad- 
vantageous for  Shirley  Campbell. 

"I  am  over-qualified  for  most  jobs  I 
applied  for,"  Campbell  said. 

Campbell's  experience  included 
managing  small  grocery  stores,  being 
on  office  manager  for  a  variety  of 
businesses,  and  working  in  every  unit 
of  o  hospital, 

Campbell  chose  to  attend  Cowley 
to  overcome  her  over*qualification 
hex. 

"I  wanted  to  learn  something  new 
to  make  me  employable,"  Campbell 
said,  "I  also  wanted  to  get  a  good  job 
that  pays  well." 

Campbell  was  enrolled  in  the  data 
processing  department,  working 
toward  obtaining  her  certificate  in 
data  processing. 

"For  most  jobs,  if  a  person  doesn't 
have  a  college  degree  or  certificate, 
it  will  hurt  the  pay,"  Campbell  said. 
"That  little  piece  of  paper  can  do  a 
lot." . 

by  Sfaci  Jimfton 


KEY  PUNCH  -  Shirley  Campbell  increases  her 
skills  with  computers  while  updating  her 
knowledge  In  the  world  of  business.  (Photo  by 
Do  vld  Barton) 
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High  unemployment 
leads  to  high  enrollment  as 

BUSINESS  BOOMS 


With  the  June  closing  of  Rodeo 
Meats  and  area  job  layoffs,  the  in- 
creased unemployment  contributed 
to  the  high  enrollment  in  the  business 
department.  Because  many  citizens 
were  forced  to  learn  a  new  skill  or  to 
update  skill  levels,  the  business  and 
managemnt  programs  and  the 
business  related  evening  courses  ex- 
prienced  enrollments  that  overflowed 
the  classrooms. 

"Almost  all  of  my  accounting 
classes  increased  by  at  least  10  to  15 
students,"  said  Joe  Issacson,  ac- 
counting instructor.  "I  especially 
noticed  the  increased  number  of 
older  students  coming  back  to 
college." 

Issacson  wasn't  alone  in  his  ob- 
servations. Bob  Brennaman,  small 
business  management,  marketing, 
and  human  relations  instructor,  said 


enrollment  in   his  classes  was   high, 
too. 

"My  human  relations  class  had  50 
people  in  it  and  had  to  be  split,"  Bren- 
naman said.  "I  attribute  the  large 
enrollment  to  the  economy  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  people  are  finally 
realizing  the  importance  of  good 
management  skills." 

Job  availability  was  another  reason 
for  increased  enrollment  in  the  office 
education  area. 

"Everyone  always  believes  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  openings  for 
secretaries,"  said  Mary  Wilson,  in- 
structor. "Maybe  that's  why  the. 
enrollment  in  classes  like  typing  and 
word  processing  have  grown  so 
much." 

by  Staci  Jimison 


CALCULATIONS,  CALCULATIONS  -  Sharon 
Gllmore  demonstrates  her  skill  at  business 
calculations  in  front  of  the  class.  Gilmore  put 
her  skills  to  work  as  she  worked  part-time  in 
the  business  office.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 


IT'S  A  CONSPIRACY  -  Mark  McDonald,  Tim 
Brommell,  and  Tony  Tyler  work  together  to 
prepare  for  a  business  test.  (Photo  by  Piper 
Jackson) 
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Journalists  make 

revisions  to  give  publications 

A  FRESH  LOOK 


Striving  to  improve  Cowley's 
student  publications  took  extra  time 
and  effort,  but  the  editors  and  staff 
felt  it  was  worthwhile. 

"We  did  our  best  to  put  out  an  ac- 
curate, factual,  reader-serviced 
publication  that  interested,  informed 
and  entertained  the  student  body,'' 
Laurie  Randall,  CYCLE  editor,  said. 
"The  staff  covered  a  wider  area  of 
stories  on  campus  and  worked  to  ad- 
just the  newspaper  to  the  students' 
needs." 

The  TIGER'S  ROAR  received  a  face 
lift  after  having  the  same  design  for 
three  years,  according  to  Ann  Hollen- 
back,  ROAR  co-editor. 

"We  removed  the  old  tiger  logo  and 
replaced  it  with  graphic  lines,"  she 
said.  "This  made  the  paper  appear 
more  modern  and  attractive  to  the 
reader." 

Keeping  the  student  body  informed 
about  school  activities  and  hap- 
penings on  campus,  was  the  major 
objective  of  ROAR  co-editor  Becky 
McConnell. 

"We  strived  to  produce  a  quality 
paper  every  day  that  kept  the  studen- 
ts aware  of  school  events,"  she  said. 
"It  was  difficult  but  we  tried  to  think 
ahead  for  timely  story  ideas  since  our 
printing  schedule  required  us  to  do 
the  paper  a  day  before  it  was 
distributed." 

The  yearbook  also  experienced 
changes  in  appearance  and  content, 
according  to  Paul  Englis,  yearbook 
editor. 

"This  year's  book  had  a  new  fresh 
design  which  we  hoped  made  it  at- 
tractive. We  used  a  new  style  of 
headlines  and  we  changed  the  by- 
lines," he  said.  "Another  change  we 
made  was  on  the  student  mug  shot 
pages.  Instead  of  having  stories 
about  individuals,  we  had  features  on' 

STRIVING  FOR  PERFECTION  -  Revising  a  stoiy 
for  the  dally  publication,  the  TIGER'S  ROAR, 
meant  extra  pressure  for  co-editor  Becky  Mc- 
Connell. (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


things  that  we  thought  everyone 
could  relate  to." 

Nfcw  ideas  and  improved  quality  of 
the  publications  was  due  in  part  to 
the  staff  attending  various  con- 
ventons  and  sessions. 

"Attending  the  National  Con- 
vention in  St.  Louis  was  a  fascinating 
experience,"  Randall  said.  "It  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  learn  new  concepts 
and  to  see  what  other  schools  across 
the  nation  were  doing.  Not  only  did 
we  have  a  good  time  at  the  con- 
vention, but  we  were  able  to  bring 
home  some  different  ideas  on  im- 
proving our  publications." 

Feature  story  ideas,  methods  of 
financing  publications  and  new 
design  techniques  were  among  the 
trend  brought  back  to  the  staff  by 
those  who  attended  the  national  con- 
ventions. 

Another  trip  the  staff  took  was  to 
Wichita  to  attend  a  lecture  by  famed 
photo-journalist  Arthur  Rothstein.  In 
addition  to  the  lecture,  students 
viewed  Rothstein's  work. 

"This  was  a  very  worthwhile  trip. 
He  was  an  interesting  speaker  and 
we  learned  many  photography  con- 
cepts," Hollenback  said.  "It  was  also 
fascinating  to  watch  his  slide  show 
and  to  see  his  works." 

The  editors  and  the  entire  statt  did 
an  excellent  job  of  improving  the 
publications,  according  to  Linda  Punt- 
ney,  adviser. 

"Although  every  student 
publication  has  its  share  of  mistakes, 
I  thought  the  staffs  worked  hard  to 
produce  quality  work,"  she  said.  "I 
believe  their  dedication  and  deter- 
mination paid  off  for  them  and  for  the 
college." 

'  I  ""I    mi 

by  Chris  Zerener 


SERIOUS  BUSINESS  -  Adviser  Linda  Puntney  ex- 
plains to  the  newspaper  staffs  the  Impact  the 
budget  cuts  have  on  their  publications.  Staff 
members  took  on  additional  responslbilites. 
second  semester  when  they  tried  to  totally 
finance  their  publications  through  ad  sales. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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A  love  for  writing  helped  influence 
freshman  Debbie  Flood's  decision  to 
pursue  a  career  in  journalism. 

'I've  always  liked  to  write  and  I 
figured  the  best  way  to  expand  my  in- 
terest was  to  become  involved  in 
journalism/'  she  said- 
Flood  enjoys  the  real- life  job  at- 
mosphere CCCC  journalism  courses 
provide. 

"Being  on  the  journalism  staff  has 
taught  me  a  great  deal  of  respon- 
sibility. I've  learned  what  it  would  be 
like  to  work  on  a  larger  scale 
newspaper/'  Flood  said,  'I've  learned 
that  when  given  an  assignment,  I 
must  meet  my  deadline  because 
people  are  dependina  on  me.  This 
realization  has  given  me  insight  into 

.    ...I  i  1/1  i        ".i    ' I"    »'H      f  m 

IT  TAKES  tUAi  ■  Dobbl*  Flood  tries  to  find  a 
creative  beginning  for  a  journalism  assign- 
ment. {Photo  by  David  Barton) 


what  the  real  world  working  doss  is 
like." 

Since  journalism  is  a  time- 
consuming  course,  Flood  often  found 
it  hard  to  keep  up  her  work  in  other 
classes, 

"It  is  important  to  meet  your 
deadlines,  so  journalism  comes  first," 
she  said*  "Often  teachers  do  not  un- 
derstand that  journalism  assignments 
come  first,  so  you  have  to  swallow 
your  pride  and  say  this  is  What  I  have 
to  do/' 

After  graduation,  Flood  plans  to 
f  other  her  journalism  education  at  a 
four-year  university. 

"I  hope  to  attend  a  four* year  school 
and  study  the  technical  part  of  jour- 
nalism, fike  running  the  cameras  in- 
stead  of  just  reporting,"  Flood  said. 

by  Chris  Zer&rmr 
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SKETCHING  IT  OUT  -  Art  appreciation  students 
Felicia  Hall  and  Ruth  Fields  mentally  critique 
their  own  work  while  completing  a  drawing 
assignment.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson 
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Departments  strive 

to  establish  excellence  while 


i 


REACHING     FOR    THE  TOP 


Establishing  a  strong  tradition  in 
the  arts  was  a  top  priority  for  in- 
structors in  the  art  and  music  sections 
of  the  humanities  department. 

In  his  second  year  at  the  college, 
music  instructor  Kenneth  Judd  said 
his  program  was  making  great 
strides. 

"We  are  establishing  a  good 
reputation  for  a  quality  music  group," 
Judd  said.  "We  have  made  im- 
provement over  last  vear." 

Judd  felt  that  his  groups  were 
making  both  qualitative  progress  as 
well  as  quantitative.  The  choir,  which 
was  open  to  anyone  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  singing,  had  a  membership 
of  38,  up  from  14  the  year  before. 

Open  only  to  those  who  were  ac- 
cepted through  audition,  the 
CowleyCo  singers  figured  strongly  in- 
to the  establishment  of  a  good 
reputation  in  music. 

"The  CowleyCo's  were  an  honor 
group,"  Judd  said.  "They  served  as  a 
public  relations  source  for  the  college 
by  performing  at  community  and  civic 
meetings." 

Judd  felt  the  increased  enrollment 


Art,  Dixon 

a  natural  combination 

A  natural  ability  to  draw  and  an  in- 
terest in  art  shaped  Gerry  Dixon's  fife 
from  a  young  age. 

'I've  always  been  interested  in 
art,"  Dixon  said.  "\  won  an  art  contest 
in  grade  school  and  it's  something  I've 
done  ever  since." 

Dixon  picked  up  more  inters!  as  he 
grew  older  because  it  was  something 


"I  was  fairly  good  at  it,"  Dixon  said, 
"People  encourage  me  also." 

Starting  with  basic  pencil  drawings, 
Dixon  used  all  types  of  art  media, 
although  water  color  and  oil  painting 
rema  i  tied  his  f  a v  or  ites . 


gave  his  program  a  boost  also. 

"It  has  helped  tremendously,"  Judd 
said.  "The  increased  enrollment  kept 
the  program  growing  with  more 
people  to  draw  from." 

For  instrumental  music  instructor 
Lynn  Moller,  establishing  a 
recital/concert  series  in  conjunction 
with  the  Kansas  Arts  Commission 
figured  substantially  into  his  efforts 
to  establish  a  good  reputation  for  the 
music  program. 

"We  had  a  very  good  recital  series. 
The  turnout  for  the  events  was  good 
since  it  was  a  first-time  thing," 
Mollersaid. 

Increasing  student  performances 
was  also  a  major  goal  of  Moller. 

"We  had  14  student  performances 
last  year  which  was  up  from  four  or 
five  the  previous  year,"  Moller  said. 
"We  also  had  community  people  join 
us  in  our  groups  and  that  helped  a 
lot." 

While  Moller  put  an  emphasis  on 
student  concerts  and  performances, 
he  felt  that  there  was  a  danger  of 
being  too  entertainment  oriented. 

"A  lot  of  our  students  go  on  to  four- 


year  colleges  so  I  try  to  give  them  the 
same  experience  a  person  would  get 
going  all  four  years  at  a  major 
college,"  Moller  said. 

To  give  them  this  experience, 
Moller  tried  to  strike  a  balance  bet- 
ween performing  and  studying  of  the 
more  serious  aspects  of  music. 

Like  the  music  instructors,  Doug 
Hunter,  art  teacher,  worked  to  im- 
prove his  program. 

"I  had  two  or  three  classes  that 
were  overflowing,"  Hunter  said.  "But 
I  don't  like  to  turn  anyone  away.  I  like 
to  encourage  students  to  stay." 

With  the  influx  of  students,  Hunter 
saw  more  people  interested  in  art  as 
a  career. 

"We  had  eight  people  who  were  art 
majors  this  year  which  is  an  increase 
from  the  past,"  Hunter  said. 

Although  there  were  those 
seriously  interested  in  art,  Hunter 
also  encountered  those  who  had  no 
experience. 

by  Paul  Englis 
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GETTING  STARTED  -  Liz  Eveland  plans  a  project 
for  art  class.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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Large  enrollment 

in  classes  causes  teachers  a 

PAPERWORK  PILE-UP 


Increased  enrollment  in  the  English 
department  made  grading  papers  for 
daily  assignments  a  real  task. 

But,  the  increased  enrollment 
didn't  hinder  Elaine  Brown,  English  in- 
structor, from  reaching  her  objectives 
with  her  classes. 

"My  objectives  in  both  Freshman  I 
and  II  were  to  teach  te  students  to 
think  more  clearly,  and  write  their 
thoughts  more  effectively  and  to  be 
able  to  read  critically,"  Brown  said. 

Reading  was  also  an  important  ob- 
jective in  American  Literature. 

"I  wanted  students  to  understand 
literature  a  little  better  so  they  could 
see  a  correlation  to  their  life," 
Margaret  Wheeler,  Department  of 
Humanities  chairperson  said.  "Lit 
should  be  universal,  even  though  it  is 
set  in  past  times;  the  meaning  sould 
be  universal  so  I  try  to  make  it  in- 
teresting." 

One  easy  way  Wheeler  does  this,  is 
with  visual  aides. 

"I  try  to  bring  in  films  such  as  Mark 
Twain,"  Wheeler  said.  "It's  expensive 
to  bring  in  films  but  I  tried  to  bring  in 


what  I  could." 

Wheeler  said  that  her  night  class 
saw  part  of  the  increase  in  enrollment 
wit  48  students.  Brown  also  noted  an 
increase. 

"The  enrollment  was  unusually 
high  in  both  semesters,"  she  said.  "I 
saw  a  lot  of  kids." 

This  high  enrollment  made  some 
added  problems  for  Brown  and  also 
changed  her  schedule. 

"It  was  real  hard  to  keep  up  with 
papers,  to  get  them  graded  and  han- 
ded back,"  she  said.  "The  students 
didn't  write  as  many  themes  and  I 
didn't  insist  on  them  writing  such  long 
papers.  It  was  easier  for  me  to  keep 
up." 

But  for  Brown,  there  were  regrets 
connected  with  the  increase 
enrollment. 

"There  wasn't  as  much  time  to 
spend  with  someone  who  had 
problems,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  pick  up 
on  problems  so  quickly  and  then  I 
didn't  have  the  time  to  work  with  the 

student  on  individual  problems." 

by  Ann  Hollenback 


LEFT,      RIGHT,      LEFT      -      Advanced 
classprompted  Cindy  Leftwich  to  dem 
the  proper  way  to  walk  as  one  her 
ments.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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HARD  AT  IT  -  Term  papers  keep  English  studen- 
ts like  Debbie  Flood  tied  to  the  library  for 
research  and  study  time.  (Photo  by  David  Bar- 
ton) 
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Zerener  makes  for  Interesting  topics 


An  outgoing  personality  and 
unusual  experiences  made  Chris 
Zerener  an  interesting  student  in  the 
English  department. 

"All  through  my  life  I've  had 
u  «us  ual  experiences , ' '  s  a  id  Zerener , 
freshman.  *'[  can't  go  somewhere 
without  something  happening  that 
usually  is  hilarious/' 

These  experiences  gave  Zerener  a 
wide  range  of  topics  when  writing 
English  themes, 

"One  of  my  most  favorite  themes 
was  about  my  first  hunting  ex- 
perience," Zerener  said.  "I  shot  a 
deer  and  fainted." 

THIS  IS  HOW  IT  IS  -  Chris  Zerener  stresses  a 
point  during  a  debate  tn  speech  closs.  (Photo 
byPlper  Jackson} 


Zerener' s  experiences  and  hobbies 
also  made  interesting  speeches. 

"In  advanced  speech  I  did  a  demon- 
stration on  golf,"  she  said.  "I  strutted 
up  to  the  podium  and,  not  having 
worn  golf  shoes  in  a  while,  tripped  on 
the  carpet." 

She  also  tried  a  speech  on  caring 
for  contact  lenses. 

"I  was  going  to  show  how  to  use  the 
water  solutions,"  Zerener  said. 
"When  I  finally  managed  to  pull  the 
lid  off,  water  hit  me  in  the  face. 

Even  though  her  themes  and 
speeches  did  not  always  turn  out  as 
she  expected,  Zerener  enjoyed 
JngJisJ^jowses^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

by  Ann  HoU&hbask 


INSTRUCTIONS  -  All  freshman  English  classes 
spent  time  in  the  Learning  Skills  Lab  working, 
on  reading  and  studying  skills.  Chris 
Vollweider  explains  how  the  lab  functions. 
(Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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Resource  Center 

provides  o  variety  of  services  for 

GIVING  AID  TO  STUDENTS 


Programs  and  facilities  at  the  Lear- 
ning Resources  Center  (LRC)  were 
geared  to  help  students  with  their 
academic  success. 

According  to  Betty  Martin,  librarian 
and  LRC  director,  each  of  the  three 
departments  within  the  center  had  a 
special  purpose  and  students  made 
use  of  their  specialities  and  the  per- 
sonnel. 

Housed  on  the  first  floor,  Renn 
Memorial  Library  employed  six 
student  assistants  and  library 
assistants  Jane  Judd  and  Judy 
Lauderdale  to  help  students  use  the 
material  housed  there. 

"The  library  housed  21,000  plus 
books  and  230  periodicals  with  103  on 
micro-film  that  dated  back  to  1965," 
Martin  said.  "We  also  have  facilities 
for  copying." 

ASKING  FOR  HELP  -  Merle  Dobbs 
receives  help  in  algebra  from  Darren 
Hammer,  a  student  who  served  as  a  free 
math  tutor.  The  tutoring  service  was 
sponsored  by  the  Learning  Resources 
Center  and  helped  students  with  their' 
individual  problems.  (Photo  by  Piper 
Jackson) 

HERE  TO  IMPROVE  -  Using  the  Learning 
Skills  Lab  requires  explanation  of  how 
the  system  works.  Students  improved 
their  reading  and  studying  skills  through 
individual  programs  established  for 
them.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 


Additions  and  changes  in  the 
library's  programs  and  policies 
brought  a  favorable  response  from 
students. 

"The  stereo  listening  center  com- 
pleted last  fall  was  popular  with  the 
students.  They  were  able  to  listen  to 
the  music  of  their  choice  as  they 
studied,"  Martin  said.  "The  paper- 
back books  for  recreational  reading 
were  also  popular.  The  extended 
evening  hours  were  well  utilized, 
too." 

An  audio-visual  facility  for  in- 
dividual and  small-group  study  was 
located  on  the  lower  level  of  the  cen- 
ter and  students  and  community 
members  made  use  of  the  facility  as 
well  as  the  services  of  media 
technician  Carriasco  McGilbra. 

"There's  a  large  room  for  classroom 


AV  use  and  meetings,"  Martin  said. 
"The  community  also  schedules  this 
room  for  use.  There  were  two  small 
conference  rooms  for  AV  use  or  for 
small  group  meetings.  The  media 
center  also  has  an  AV  production 
area  which  included  laminating, 
cassette-tape  production,  video 
taping  and  graphics." 

The  Learning  Skills  Lab  also 
provided  individual  help  for  students. 

"We  had  a  lot  to  offer  in  areas  of 
reading,  writing,  math,  and  some 
science,"  Vollweider  said.  "More  and 
more  students  kept  coming  back  to 
work  on  specific  things  each  semester 
and  we  were  continually  looking  for 
more  areas  to  cover." 

by  Lisa  Kahrs 
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fflBaM&UNMmAXMG,  -  The  library 
Keith  Bell  a  quiet 
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MEtP||*&  OUT  ■  LoniinotSng  wets  a  favorite  part  of  Mary  Rnuscfo's  job  in  the  Media  Center  of  the 
looming  Resources  Center,  Here  she  lomf notes  o  CYCLE  to  be  used  for  display.  (Photo  by  Piper 
ia*laon) 

Rausch  and  library  have  family  ties 


for  freshman  Mary  Rausch, 
working  eight  hours  a  week  in  Renn 
Memorial  Library  had  its  ups  and 
downs. 

According  to  Rausch,  she  was 
taking  her  sister's  place  working  In 
the  library.  " 

■'My  sistep  worked  there  for  two 
years  and  Betty  Martin  suggested  I 
work  there  myself,"  Rausch  said. 
When  i  was  put  on  the  work  study 
program  I  was  able  to  get  a  fob: In.  the 
library." 

But  working  in  the  library*  did  not 
mean  sitting  behind  a  desk  checking 
out  books,  Rausch  was  responsible 
for  helping  in  the  media  center  on  the 
tower  level  of  the  library, 

'I  made  copies  of  tapes  for  students 
to  use,"  Rausch  said*  "I  also  helped 
distribute  different   types   of   equip- 


ment." 

Although  Rausch  enjoy ed  he r  wo rk , 
there  were  times  she  felt  like  there 
was  too  much  to  do, 

"When  we  would  be  really  busy 
people  would  keep  coming  in  with 
more  and  more  to  do/'  Rausch  said. 
"But  that  will  happen  sometimes,  and 
that's  what  we  were  there  for," 

According  to  Rausch,  not  all  days 
were  like  that  and  there  were  times 
when  she  couldTelax. 

"On  Wednesday  nights  I  worked  at 
the  main  desk  of  the  library.  That's 
mainly  just  checking  out  books  and 
answering  questions,"  Rausch  said. 

like  most  Jobs  Rqusch  had  a 
favorite  thing  she  liked  to  do, 

"\  liked  la  man  i  ting.  It  was  fun  to 
do,"  Rausch  said. 

byt/soKohrs 
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STUDY  TIME  -  Dan  Huckvale  works  on 
deciphering  his  computer  program  sheet. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 

SHOW  AND  TELL  -  Jack  Meis  demonstrated  the 
use  of  a  computer  to  an  evening  continuing 
education  class.  Meis  was  hired  as  a  part-time 
assistant  to  help  with  the  night  classes.  (Photo 
by  David  Barton) 


Williams  instrumental 
in  Institute  of 
Lifetime  Learning 

According  to  Mary  Margaret 
Williams,  senior  citizens  coordinator, 
the  Institute  of  lifetime  Learning  was 
an  educational  program  for  senior 
citizens  who  were  over  60  years  old. 

"It's  for  anyone  in  the  county,"  she 
said.  "We  sponsor  classes  at\6 
programs  out  of  the  social  science  ad 
humanities  departments," 

The  Institute  offered  courses  in 
music,  drama,  wood  carving  and 
nutrition.  In  the  spring  they  offered 
new  courses  in  swimming  and 
microwave  cooking  as  well  as  spon- 
soring two  new  performing  groups. 

"We  have  a  drama  performing 
group  that  has  16  members  and  a 
choral  group  with  20  members," 
Williams  said.  "The  group  performed 
for  the  Presbyterian  Manor  and  they 
also  performed  for  the  spring  picnic/' 

Williams  said  the  institute  got  its 
start  in  1974. 

"From  the  beginning  until  now  we 
have  had  approximately  550  mem- 
bers," she  said.  "We  usually  have 
100*130  members  per  semester." 

According  to  Williams,  if  the  senior 
citizens  attended  any  part  of  the 
program,  they  received  an  XYZ  card. 

"The  XYZ  stands  for  extra  years  of 
zest.  This  card  permitted  them  to  at- 
tend the  college  functions,"  Williams 
said. 

Being  a  part  of  the  college  scene 
was  not  new  to  Williams  and  it  was  an 
aspect  of  her  job  she  really  liked. 

"It  keeps  me  in  the  field  of 
education  which  I  was  trained  for," 
she  said.  "And  i  also  enjoy  the  con- 
tinued association  with  the  people  in 
the  college  and  the  community." 

by  Laurie  Randall 
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Additional  courses  and 
equipment  makeroom  for 


\ 


EDUCATIONAL  EXPANSION 


The  continuing  education  program 
experienced  a  rapid  growth  in 
aerobics,  micro-computers,  business 
ad  data-processing  courses  this  year. 

According  to  Conrad  Jimisn,  direc- 
tor of  continuing  education,  the  com- 
puter corse  enrollment  increase  was 
due  to  the  popularity  of  computers. 

"If  anyone  read  the  papers  and 
took  a  look  within  business,  they 
would  have  to  be  aware  that  com- 
puters are  becoming  accessible  to 
people,"  Jimison  said.  "People  were 
wanting  to  develop  their  skills  and  a 
lot  of  updating  took  place." 

According  to  Jimison,  new  classes 
were  added  throughout  each 
semester. 


"We  started  a  principles  of  real 
estate  class  in  February  and  an 
emergency  medical  technicial  course 
in  March,"  he  said.  "We  also  offered  a 
securities  and  investments  course, 
and  a  grain  grading  course." 

These  courses  required  a  minimal 
number  of  students. 

"For  it  to  have  been  feasible  to  of- 
fer a  class,  we  needed  to  have  a 
minimum  enrollment  of  10,"  Jimison 
said. 

Ideas  for  the  new  courses  came  in 
the  form  of  requests  from  people  in 
the  community. 

"We  tried  to  offer  classes  that 
people  needed  to  obtain  or  update  a 
skill,"  Jimison  said.  "We  added  these 


computers  along  with  peripheral 
equipment." 

Jimison  attributed  the  growth  in 
the  course  ot  the  change  of  attitudes 
of  people. 

"People  who  said  six  months  ago 
they  wouldn't  get  involved  with  com- 
puters are  now  doing  so,"  he  said. 

According  to  Jimison, there's  no 
typical  continuing  education  student. 

"We  had  a  large  cross  section  of 
people,"  he  said.  "The  program 
varied  to  meet  many  needs.  Most  of 
the  students  had  the  goal  to  learn  and 
were  pretty  specific  about  what  they 
wanted  to  achieve." 

by  Laurie  Randall 


READING  AWAY  •  Roy  Schimmel  quickly  glan- 
ces over  his  assignment  before  a  test  in  his  con- 
tinuing education  class.  (Photo  by  David  Bar- 
ton) 
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Tennis  pays  way  for  science  career 

of   the   change   of 


Programming  turbo-charged  cars 
as  a  summer  job  in  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  led  Bengt  Pipkorn  to  select 
engineering  and  electronics  as  a 
career. 

"I  like  science/'  Pipkorn  said. 
"Computers  and  electronics  are 
something  that  will  be  used  in  the 
future  and  something  I  will  be  able  to 
get  a  job  doing." 

An  interest  in  tennis  and  a  tennis 
granMn-aid  brought  Pipkorn  to 
Cowley.  He  planned  to  continue  his 
education  in  the  United  States  if  he 
secured  a  tennis  scholarship  at  a  four- 
year  institution. 

Pipkorn  said  he  enjoyed  attending 


Cowley   because 
pac^  it  offered. 

"I  wanted  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent," Pipkorn  said.  "I  wanted  to 
see  something  different  and  do  some 
things  I  don't  get  to  do  everyday/' 

by  David  Swick 


WHAT'S  THIS  •  Bengt  Pipkorn  mixes  one-to-one 
chemical*  during  the  chemistry  clot*.  Pipkorn 
cam*  to  Cowley  with  hop**  of  playing  tennis 
and  getting  a  start  on  hi*  education  at  an 
engineer.  Pipkorn  learned  of  the  college  from  a 
former  student  and  tennis  player  while 
working  on  turbo-charged  cart  in  a  factory  in 
Sweden.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


MIXED  UP  -  Getting  direction  from  chemittry  In- 
structor Michael  Watters  on  exactly  how  to  mix 
a  chemical  solutuion  is  a  good  lesson  for  Stan 
Sawyer.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 

JUST  A  DROP  •  Accuracy  is  important  as  Christa 
Pottei  mixes  a  compatible  solution  during  a 
science  lab  session.  ( Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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Natural  Science  attributes 
increase  in  course  enrollments  to 


HIGHER  STUDENT  AMBITIONS 


Higher  student  ambitions  helped 
enrollment  in  the  natural  sciences 
department  increase,  especially  in 
the  mathematics  area. 

"Students  set  their  goals 
higher, "said  Michael  Watters,  depart- 
ment chairman,  "They  found  they 
needed  more  math  for  their 
degrees." 

Math  instructors  Phil  Buechner  and 
Linda  Guyot  were  kept  busy  with 
larger  numbers  of  students.  Changes 
were  made  because  of  enrollment. 

"We   had   to   expand   the   algebra 
classes  because  of  the  larger  number 
of  students  enrolled,"  Buechner  said. 
"This  showed  that  we  met  the  needs 
of  the  students." 

Labs  also  met  the  needs  of  students 


by  giving  hands-on  experience.  "Just 
about  all  the  classes  I  taught  were  lab 
oriented,"  said  Bill  Forrest,  science 
instructor.  "I  don't  think  I'm  ever 
satisfied  with  the  labs  I  do,  so  I  try  to 
think  of  something  new." 

Forrest  continued  his  search  for 
new  labs  because  he  believed  labs 
were  important  for  the  students' 
education. 

"It  gave  them  a  chance  to  get  into 
their  other  senses  besides  sight," 
Forrest  said.  "When  students  got  out 
and  did  things,  it  was  different  from 
looking  at  drawings  on  a  chalk  board 
or  printed  material  in  a  book.  They 
learned  the  experiments  were  true 
and  not  just  magic  or  something  I  told 
them." 


Forrest  also  liked  to  incorporate 
field  trips  into  his  classes  as  another 
way  to  gain  knowledge. 

"We  took  a  trip  to  the  Cosmosphere 
in  Hutchinson  to  see  'Hail  Columbia,'" 
Forrest     said.  "We     toured     the 

Discovery  Center  for  a  demonstration 
of  space  materials." 

Another  aspect  of  the  natural 
sciences  department,  as  in  other 
departments,  was  the  independent 
study  students. 

"We  had  several  independent  study 
students,"      Watters      said.  "It's 

probably  more  difficult  in  math- 
science  areas  but  the  way  we  set  up 
our  program  helped." 

by  Ann  Hol/enback 


FILL  IT  UP  -  John  Donley  pour*  solution  into  a 
test  tub*  a«  ho  completes  his  lab  asslgnmont. 
Labs  combined  with  classroom  work  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students.  (Photo  by  Piper 
Jackson) 

WHICH  ONE?  -  Choosing  the  proper  test  tub  for 
an  experiment  is  the  first  step  for  Ellen  Duncan 
in  completing  a  chemistry  assignment.  (Photo 
by  Piper  Jackson) 
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Completion  of  Ireland  Holl 

moves  service  technology  programs 

CLOSER  TO  HOME 


Students  in  the  Department  ot  Ser- 
vice Technology  began  the  year  in 
new  surroundings  with  new  equip- 
ment as  the  criminal  justice, 
cosmetology  and  medical  laboratory 
technician  programs  moved  into  the 
newly  renovated  Ireland  Hall. 

According  to  Pat  Mauzey, 
cosmetology  instructor,  the  new 
equipment  in  her  department  cost 
nearly  $60,000. 

"We  had  26  new  styling  stations,  25 
new  chairs,  one  electrc  hydraulic 
chair,  16  dryer  chairs  and  venus 
dryers,"  she  said. 

But  the  move  into  the  historic 
building  meant  more  than  new  equip- 
ment to  Mauzey  and  her  26  students. 
Formerly  housed  in  rented  facilities 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  main  cam- 
pus, the  cosmetology  students  found 
that  being  on  campus  brought  them  a 
change  in  clientele. 

"We  began  doing  men's  services  as 
well  as  women's,"  Mauzey  said.  "It 
seemed  like  our  young  male  clientele 
was  larger  than  ever  before.  I  think 
it's  because  we  were  closer  to  cam- 
pus." 

Criminal  justice  students  occupied 
the  main  floor  of  Ireland  Hall  and  con- 
tinued to  boast  a  healthy  enrollment. 

"We  had  about  35  majors  this 
year,"  said  Elvin  Hatfield,  service 
technology  chairman.  "There  was  a 
time  when  we  were  the  largest 
department  on  campus  but  35  has 
been  about  normal  for  us  for  the  last 
severalyears." 

According  to  Hatfield,  Kansas 
lawenforcement  officer  requirements 
have  hurt  his  program's  placement 
record. 

"We  used  to  place  90  percent  of  our 
graduates  but  that  figure  has  dropped 
to  about  75  percent,"  Hatfield  said. 
"It's  mainly  due  to  Kansas  changing 
the  age  to  21 .  That  really  put  a  cramp 
in  our  placement." 

While   the   placement   percentages 


went  down,  the  number  of  students 
who  transfer  to  four-year  institutions 
was  on  the  rise. 

"Two  reasons  students  transferred 
to  a  four-year  school  after  completing 
the  program  at  Cowley  were  that  they 
were  not  of  age  or  they  wanted  to 
work  at  a  large  agency  which 
generally  required  a  four-year 
degree,"  he  said. 

Transfer  to  a  four-year  institution 
was  pretty  common  for  medical 
laboratory  technician  students,  too. 

"We  had  a  few  students  transfer  to 
a  four-year  school,"  Janice  Richar- 
dson, program  director,  said.  "The 
reason  they  did  that  was  to  get  a 
higher  paying  position.  In  bigger  labs 
students  with  four-year  degrees  ser- 
ved on  a  supervisory  level." 

If  students  chose  to  go  to  work 
rather  than  transfer,  the  service 
technology  programs  made  sure  they 
were  ready  by  giving  them  hands-on 
experience  through  lab  courses. 

"In  addition  to  the  lab  courses  and 
the  academic  courses  required,  the 
MLT  studentsspent  two  summers 
working  with  on-the-job-training  at 
area  hospitals,"  Richardson  said. 
"They  were  able  to  go  into  clinical 
labs  or  industrial  labs  and  do  the 
work  there  when  they  completed  the 
program  at  the  college.  That  meant 
they  could  do  blood  tests,  chemical 
tests  or  work  with  cultures." 

Cosmetology  students  also  spent 
required  time  in  the  lab. 

"Students  had  to  have  1,500  clock 
hours.  If  they  missed  a  day,  they  had 
to  make  it  up  in  the  end,"  Mauzey 
said.  "Following  the  completion  of  the 
lab  hours,  the  students  had  to  take 
the  StateBoards  before  they  could 
qualify  for  a  license.  Normally  our 
students  score  well  on  these  tests  but 
this  year  one  girl  received  a  100  per- 
cent and  that's  virtually  unheard  of." 

by  Lisa  Kohrs 
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AIM,  FIRE  -  Terry  Honn,  a  campus  security  of- 
ficer, practices  aiming  at  targets  as  part  of  the 
criminal  justice  curriculum.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 


CLIP,  CLIP  -  Angie  Austin  designs  a  new  hair- 
style for  Stacey  Wells  as  part  of  a  complete 
cosmetic  makeover.  The  cosmetology  program 
was  moved  to  Ireland  Hall  after  its  renovation 
to  house  service  technology  programs. (Photo 
by  David  Barton) 


Babb  at  ease  in  world  of  men 


Being  a  criminal  justice  major  was 
something  freshman  Rhonda  Babb 
had  always  been  interested  in. 

"I  have  a  brothef*in-|aw  who  was  a 
pot  ice  officer  in  Wellington  lor 
awhile,"  Babb  said,  "and  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  police  work 
for  as  Song  as  1  can  remember.  "■■■■ 

With  just  a  few  girls  in  the  course, 
at  first  Babb  felt  that  she  might  feel 
out  of  place. 

"I  figured  \  would  get  more  hassle 
from  the  guys,  but  I  didn't  encounter 
any  problems  this  year,"  Babb  said. 
"We  all  joked  around  together  so  that 
I  never  felt  out  of  place/' 

POLICE  WOMAN  •  Rhonda  Babb  is  a  woman  in  o 
man's  world  as  a  criminal  justice  major.  Bqbb 
finds  police  science  courses  to  her  Jf king. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


According  to  Babb,  her  first  year 
was  So  new  and  exciting  that 
everything  proved  equally  interesting 
to  her.  '  ■ 

"f  can't  soy  what  f  liked  best  about 
the  courses,"  Babb  said,  "I  liked  it  oil 
andfound  it  challenging  work." 

As  part  of  class  requirement  Babb 
wo  rk  ed  for  camp  us  sec  u  r  i  ty . 

"hAf  partner  and  I  worked  for  four 
hours  an  Sunday  evenings.  We 
checked  buildings  and  grounds  m  the 
area  and  reported  to  the  police 
department,  ■'  Babb  said.  "It  was  a 
good  way  to  get  first  hand  ex- 
perience. 

h>Y Use  Kahrs 
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Tex  I book,  work  blocks 
combine  to  make  Ag  students  at 

HOME  ON  THE  RANGE 


The  35  students  in  the  Agri- 
Business  program  studied  the 
business  and  the  agricultural  aspects 
of  farming  in  the  classroom.  In  ad- 
dition, they  expanded  the  textbook 
teaching  through  work  blocks  as  part 
of  their  training. 

Students  workeu  on  farms,  or  grain 
elevators  and  got  first  hand  ex- 
perience during  the  eight-week  work 
block.  The  program  also  allowed 
them  to  get  a  head  start  in  the  job 
market. 

"Even  though  most  of  us  come  from 
family  farms,  the  work  block  gave  an 
opportunity  to  apply  what  we've  lear- 
ned in  a  real-life  situation,"  said  Mike 
Hunt. 

The  students  attended  classes  in 
crops,       soils,       animal       nutrition, 


livestock  science  and  management, 
agri-computations,  grain  handling 
and  storage,  ag  economics,  crop 
protection,  and  marketing 
agricultural  products  taught  by 
Richard  Tredway  and  Larry  Schwintz. 

"Not  only  did  we  learn  about  the 
agriculture  and  business  parts  of  far- 
ming ,  but  also  the  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  industry,"  said  Paul 
Simon. 

The  program  has  been  well- 
received  over  recent  years  indicated 
by  increasing  enrollments. 

"The  program  was  successful 
because  it  was  just  two  years.  After 
you  finished,  you  could  transfer  to 
another  college  or  go  back  to  the 
farm,"  said  Linda  Groene 
by  Stoc)  Jimison 


INSPECTION  -  A  periodic  inspection  of  whoat 
for  moitturo  content  It  porformod  by  Scott 
Wall.  Work  In  tho  classroom  and  in  tho  fiold 
combined  to  form  tho  agriculturo  curriculum. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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DIRTY  BUSINESS  •  Pig*  are  a  dirty  but  profitable 
part  of  local  agriculture  business**.  Looming 
about  animal  car*  and  production  was  a  part  of 
the  agriculture  curriculum.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 


Groene  and  ag;  make 
unique  combination 

Undo  Groene  is  not  only  out- 
standing in  her  field  because  of  her 
interest  in  agriculture,  but  also 
because  of  her  unique  situation. 
Groene  was  the  only  girl  enrolled  in 
the  two-year  agriculture  program  at 
Cowley . 

Groene  grew  up  on  a  farm  outside 
of  Winfteld  and  attended  agriculture 
classes  in  high  school.  Groene  was 
also  active  in  FFA  In  high  school. 

"Farming  and  agriculture  is 
something  that  once  you  grow  up 
with    it,    it    stays    in    your    blood," 

GRAIN  GROWTH  .Analyzing  the  weight  and 
quality  of  grain  keeps  Linda  Groene  busy  in  the 
gram  lob.  Grain  wet  one  of  the  areas  Groene 
studied  in  her  agriculture  mo|or.  (Photo  by 
Dovid  Barton) 


Groene  said. 

Not  knowing  what  aspect  of 
agriculture  she  wanted  to  con- 
centrate on  in  college,  Groene  felt 
that  by  corning  to  Cowley  she  could 
study  a  little  of  everything,  After  ob- 
taining her  two-year  degree  she 
might  transfer  to  a  four -year  school 
or  go  back  to  the  family  farm, 

"Being  the  only  girl  in  the  program 
had  both  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages," she  said.  "I  got  teased  a 
lot  but  the  guys  didn't  put  me  down  or 
make  me  feel  inferior  at  all." 

Groene  felt  that  her  first  year  was 
really  positive  and  made  her  look  for- 
ward to  returning  to  Cowley. 

"This  first  year  was  really  in- 
teresting and  exciting,"  she  said,  "I 
hope  that   my  second  year  will   be 

equally  good." .  ■    .   .    ...... 

by  SiactJimison 


CONTEST  TIME  -  Area  high  school  agriculture 
students  convened  at  Renn  Memorial  Library  to 
participate  in  the  crops  contest  sponsored  by 
the  agriculture  department  and  the  Agri- 
Business  Club. 
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CIRCUIT  CIRCUIT  -  Following  textbook  In- 
structions, Calvin  Larabeetests  circuits  as  a  lab 
project  in  electronics.  (Phogo  by  Ron  Trovlno) 


WHAT'S  ON  TV?  •  Setting  up  an  assignment 
requires  that  Richard  Fischer  and  Jim  Hut- 
chinson monitor  an  electric  current.  (Photo  by 
Ron  Trevino) 


Reed  learns  hard  way; 
a  degree  is  necessary 

Freshman  Jerry  Reed,  38,  decided 
after  12  years  of  working  in  the  oil 
fields  that  a  degree  was  a  necessary 
part  of  life. 

"I  learned  that  when  it  comes  fo 
working  on  the  rigs  it's  not  what  you 
know  but  who  you  know.  You  don't 
need  an  education  to  do  that.  But  if 
you  are  on  the  consultant  side  of  it, 
it's  more  on  an  educational  basis  and 
that's  what  I  like,"  Reed  said. 

Reed  had  several  reasons  for 
choosing  Cowley,  among  those  was 
his  love  for  math  and  the  availability 
of  help  with  ft. 

"As  an  electronics  major  I  needed 
lots  of  math,  which  is  something  I  en- 
joyed anyway,"  Reed  said.  "Here  I 
can  take  up  to  Calculus  HI  and  get  in» 
dividual  help  and  a  warm  friendly  at* 
mosphere  in  which  to  work." 

byUxaKohrs 
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Up-to-date  equipment  combines 
with  experienced  teacher  to  provide 

GOOD  ENVIRONMENT 


With  state-of-the-art  lab  equipment 
less  than  two  years  old,  the  elec- 
tronics department  maintained  an  up 
to  date  department  that  kept  the 
students  coming. 

"I  liked  it  here  because  it's 
challenging  and  I  learned  something 
new  everyday,"  freshman  Wayne  Fick 
said.  "I've  seen  programs  at  other 
schools  but  this  was  a  good  one  for 
starting  in  electronics." 

Rick  Fischer,  sophomore,  echoes 
Fick's  thoughts  on  Cowley. 

"Electronics  is  such  a  growing  field 
that  I  felt  I  never  learned  all  there 
was  to  learn,"  Fischer  said.  "This  lab 
had  a  good  assortment  of  equipment 
to  work  with." 

According  to  Don  Hughes,  in- 
structor, the  program  offered  two  dif- 
ferent course  outlines. 

"We  offered  a  vocational  certificate 
in  industrial  technology  which 
required  44  hours  and  included 
related  subjects  such  as  math, 
hydraulic-pneumatics,  and  industrial 
economics,  which  explains  how  to  fill 
out  job  applications  and  personal 
resumes,"  Hughes  said.  "We  also  of- 
fered a  two-year  associates  degree  in 
applied  science.  This  was  basically 
the  same  with  the  exception  that  the 
related  courses  were  substituted  with 
general  education  courses.  This  was 
designed  for  the  student  who  wishes 
to  go  on  to  a  four-year  school.  " 

Continuing  to  a  four-year  school  is 
something  Hughes  encouraged 
among  his  students. 

"In  the  four  years  I've  taught  here 
I've  only  had  three  students  who 
didn't  go  on  to  a  four-year  school," 
Hughes  said.  "I  encouraged  it 
because  the  people  with  the  four- 
year  degrees  are  the  people  who  get 
hired  first. 

These  jobs  ranged  from  work  as  a 
computer  technician,  radio-TV  repair, 
microwave    repair,    industrial    main- 


tenance, satellite  communication, 
aviation  electronics,  medical  elec- 
tronics, broadcast  technician,  and 
word  processing  specialist. 

According  to  Hughes,  the  course 
was  set  to  prepare  students  for  these 
professions. 

"First  semester  consisted  mainly  of 
mathematics  along  with  learning  to 
read  basic  instruments  such  as  volt 
meters  and  working  with  AC-DC  cir- 
cuits. Second  semester  dealt  with 
solid  state  electronics,  starting  with 
transmitters  and  working  up  to 
building  amplifier  circuits.  They  also 
learned  to  use  related  test  equip- 
ment," Hughes  said. 

"Third  semester  dealt  with  digitaf 
integrated  circuits.  During  the  fourth 
semester  they  worked  with  industrial 
motor  control  using  state-of-the-art, 
solid-state  components  and 
mechanical  relays." 

But  the  electronics  instructor  still 
feels  there  is  room  to  grow. 

But  the  electronics  intructor  still 
feels  there  is  room  to  grow. 

"We're  looking  to  the  future  to 
teach  a  maintenance  course  in  com- 
puters and  robotics,"  Hughes  said. 

Hughes,  who  is  a  retired  U.  S.  Navy 
Aviation  Electronics  Technician  Chief, 
spent  12  years  in  advanced  elec- 
tronics in  the  Navy,  and  recieved  his 
Bachelor's  from  Pittsburg  State 
University  at  semester,  gained  the 
respect  of  his  students. 

"He's  very  good.  I  never  asked  a 
question  he  wasn't  able  to  answer," 
Fick  said.  "He  worked  us  hard  but  I 
learned  a  lot  from  him." 

Fischer  agreed  with  these  sen- 
timents. 

"The  class  got  along  well  and 
helped  each  other,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
good  environment  to  work  in." 

by  Lisa  Kahrs 
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TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE  -  Precision  work  and 
equipment  are  used  to  help  machine  shop 
students  prepare  for  job  skill*.  Dave  Ahlerich 
ad  Don  Sawyer  chech  each  other's  work  on  a 
class  assignment.  (Photo  by  Carl  Coble) 


Myers  pursues  career 

Kevin  Myers,  a  freshman  from 
Cedar  Vale  found  machine  shop  a 
step  forward  in  making  it  in  the 
working  world. 

"I  enrolled  in  this  course  needing  o 
trade. "  Myers  said. 

This  was  a  new  but  exciting  ex- 
perience for  Myers  whose  high  school 
schedule  consisted  mainly  of  wood 
shop  classes. 

"I've  learned  many  techniques  that 
I'm  sure  will  help  me  in  the  future/' 
Myers  said.  "We  refined  such  skills  by 
turning  sown  metal  to  make  various 
uses  of  it.  I  could  see  the  progre$s  in 
my  own  work  as  I  molded  and 
remolded." 

Myers  hoped  for  a  job  in  Wellington 
and  felt  he  had  the  experience  and 
know-how  to  acquire  one. 

"Now  that  I've  improved  my  skills 
with  metal,  I  don't  consider  any  job 
out  of  reach;  but  merely  a  challenge," 
J3S  tTMi 


JOB  TRAINING  -  Learning  lath  techniques  helps 
Kevin  Myers  develop  |ob  skills.  Myers  enrolled 
In  the  machine  shop  coursesto  make  him  em- 
ployable (Photo  by  Gary  Collins) 
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Refraining  for  new  skills 
causes  enrollment  to  have  a 

CHANGE  OF  AGE 


Retaining  the  older  student  gave 
the  machine  shop  program  a  special 
touch.  According  to  Charlie  White,  in- 
structor, the  average  age  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  machine  shop 
program  varied  from  18-45. 

"We've  seen  a  lot  of  change  in  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  The  majority 
of  students  used  to  be  right  out  of 
high  school,"  White  said.  "The 
economy  has  a  lot  to  do  with  that. 
Our  average  age  is  in  the  mid-20's. 
The  older  people  are  coming  back 
and  retraining  to  get  solid  skills." 

No  matter  what  age,  each  student 
enrolled  in  the  program  received 
quality  hands-on  experience  geared 
to  benefit  them  in  the  future. 

"Our  shop  is  equipped  to  do  all 
types  of  jobs  and  installations,  but 
sometimes  it  goes  without  notice," 
White  said.  "Even  though  the 
program  itself  is  a  service  for  the 
student,  it  also  provides  them  with  a 
chance  to  work  two  hours  a  day  in  the 
machine  shop  with  hands-on  ex- 
perience." 

The  experience  each  student  gains 
through  the  program  has  paid  off  with 
job  placement. 

"In  March,  we  had  already  placed 
one  man  from  the  graduating  studen- 
ts in  a  job  with  Tyler  Productions.  He 
worked  for  them  part-time  during  the 
school  year  and  full  time  after  he 
graduated,"  White  said. 

HARD  AT  IT  -  Taking  safety  precautions  is  part 
of  Albert  Neises'  training  on  the  drill  press  In 
machine  shop.  (Photo  by  Carl  Coble) 


Students,  like  those  in  other 
programs,  were  required  to  listen  to 
lectures  and  study  textbook  assign- 
ments, along  with  the  practical 
training.  White  believes  both  forms  of 
education  gave  the  students  a  good 
education. 

"It's  just  like  any  other  program,  it 
opens  doors,"  White  said.  "When 
looking  for  a  job  one  asks  for  and/or 
takes  note  of  the  experience  factor  of 
each  applicant;  and  that's  where  the 
hands-on  training  comes  in.  After 
that  the  students  who  graduate  from 
the  program  usually  find  it  much 
easier  to  find  job  placement." 

According  to  White,  the  program 
can  be  finished  in  one  or  two  years. 

"It's  an  open  entry,  open  exit  on  the 
semester  program,"  White  said. 
"There  isn't  a  regular  starting  period. 
Students  can  finish  the  program  in 
one  year  if  they  go  six  hours  a  day." 

Through  the  program,  machine 
shop  students  developed  a  variety  of 
skills  while  working  the  various  types 
of  machnery. 

"Operating  heavy  and  expensive 
machinery  is  tedious  work  and  the 
exactness  of  each  piece  of  equipment 
is  necessary  for  a  complete  job," 
White  said.  "Each  student  masters 
their  skills  to  a  fine  point  until  he  or 
she  can  be  fully  reliable." 

by  Debbie  Flood 
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As  enrollment  jumped 

welding,  mechanics  were  among 

LEADERS  OF  THE  PACK 


With  all  the  departments  reporting 
increases  in  enrollment,  the  welding 
and  auto  mechanics  programs  were 
not  alone. 

Robert  Justice,  welding  instructor, 
cited  the  economic  situation  as  a 
reason  for  a  large  enrollment. 

"People  were  looking  at  skills 
hoping  to  find  a  job  in  that  field," 
Justice  said.  "Welding  was  a  pretty 
good  skill  to  have." 

Auto  mechanics  instructor  Robert 
Boggs  also  attributed  the  large  num- 
ber of  students  to  high  unem- 
ployment. 

"People  who  lost  their  jobs 
discovered  they  needed  to  learn  to  do 
something  else  to  get  another  job," 
Boggs  said. 

Welding  student  Steve  Robertson 
decided  on  Cowley  because  of  the 
facilities. 

"I  checked  a  lot  of  schools  out  and 
Cowley  County  had  one  of  the  best 
programs  and  equipment  around,"  he 
said. 

For  another  student,  Matt  Doyle  of 
Udall,  coming  to  Cowley  was 
following  a  family  tradition. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  relatives  come  down 


to  Cowley  to  learn  welding.  It's 
something  I've  been  around  a  lot  and 
it  seemed  like  the  thing  for  me  to  do," 
Doyle  said. 

In  auto  mechanics,  the  students 
were  taught  the  various  aspects  of 
maintaining  and  fixing  everything 
from  engines  and  transmissions  to 
brakes.  The  fact  that  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  car  repairs 
made  Todd  Herman  feel  secure  in  his 
choice  of  career. 

"As  long  as  we  have  cars,  they're 
are  going  to  have  to  be  repaired,  so  I 
figure  there  will  always  be  a  job 
available,"  Herman  said.  "Besides,  I 
liked  working  on  cars  and  it's 
something  I  enjoyed  doing.  It's  more 
of  a  hobby  than  a  career  for  me. 

Enjoying  working  on  cars  was 
something  Josh  Condit  acquired  after 
working  a  summer  job. 

"I  worked  for  Cliff  Gottlob  and 
became  really  interested  in  fixing 
cars,  so  I  decided  to  enroll. 
Classrooms  weren't  my  favorite 
thing.  I  liked  actually  being  able  to 
work  on  the  cars,"  Condit  said. 


by  Staci  J/mison 


TIGHT  SPOT  •  A  llttU  olbow  gr*a««  h«lpt  CLOSE  WORK  -  Checking  th*  strength  of 
Carlo*  Santlnt  ad|ust  a  wh©*l  drum.  (Photo  by  waldod  itomi  Is  an  Important  followup  task  for 
CarlCobU)  Bronx*  Hill.  (Photo  by  Carl  Cobla) 
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THIS  GOES  HERE  -  Student*  In  th»  auto 
mtchanict  program  taarnad  th«  lota»t 
t«chnlqu««  by  u*lng  *ta»«-of-tha-urt  aaulp- 
mant.  Cart  Cobia  od|u*t*  a  corburator  during 
«iass.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 

Career  influenced 
by  college  instructor 

After  checking  out  a  couple  of 
other  schools,  sophomore  Cor  I  Coble 
chose  the  auto  mechanics  program  at 
Cowley.  According  to  Coble,  the 
deciding  factor  for  coming  was  the  in- 
structor, Robert  Boggs- 

"He  showed  an  interest  in  me  that 
was  sincere  and  did  a  good  job  selling 
me  on  the  program,"  he  said. 

Coble's  respect  for  Boggs  increased 
throughout  his  two  years  at  Cowley. 

"When  I  first  came  here  I  didn't 
have  a  scholarship  or  any  type  of 
help.  Boggs  found  me  a  scholarship 
and  a  job  at  a  service  station,"  Coble 
said.  "And  if  that  wasn't  enough,  he 
not  only  got  me  some  financial  aid  but 
also  got  me  on  the  work  study 
program  because  l  found  it  hard  to 
get  in  five  or  so  hours  every  af- 
ternoon, }  really  appreciated  his 
help." 

Coble  became  interested  in  auto 
mechanics  after  he  took  an  aptitude 
test  in  high  schhool  and  scored  high  in 
that  area.  He  had  always  liked  the 
field  and  felt  he  would  be  good  at  it. 
But  like  all  majors,  Coble  had  his  likes 
and  dislikes  about  the  work. 

"I  liked  the  technical  part  that 
required  mind  work  rathe  rth  an  just 
hands,  f  turn  my  nose  up  at  the  idea 
of  laying  on  my  back  underneatha  car 
for  eight  hours  a  day,"  Coble  said. 

fcy  LteaKahrs 
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SLICE  IT  HERE  -  Aquallty  product  moan*  car- 
pentry students  Eric  Brentlingor  and  Ray  Watley 
must  work  together  to  measure  the  boards  to 
fit  exactly.  (Photo  by  Ron  Trevino) 


Support  of  others  keeps  Tickel  going 


Majoring  in  a  dominantiy  male 
profession  did  not  stop  26  year-old 
freshman  Deanna  Ticket  from  going 
after  her  goals. 

Tickel  Was  a  purchasing  expediter 
at  Struthers  Thermo-flood  until  she 
was  laid  off.  It  was  this  and  the  fact 
that  she  was  always  interested  In 
drafting  that  promted  her  to  pursue  a 
career. 

"As  I  was  growing  up  f  always  liked 
architectural  design  and  my  job 
heightened  my  interest  even  more," 
Tickel  said. 

Feeling  out  of  place  among  men 
was  something  Tickel  coped  with  sin- 
ce high  school  and  didn't  see  as  a 
problem. 

"In  high  school  f  took  mechanical 
drawing  and  I  was  the  only  girl  in  it. 
Here  at  Cowley  I  took  machine  shop 


as  part  on  my  drafting  major's 
requirements  and  there  were  only 
two  girls  and  20  guys.  That  felt  a  little 
weird,"  Tickel  said.  'But  I  think  it's 
not  that  unusual  anymore.  There 
were  more  and  more  women 
joining." 

Although  slightly  frightened  about 
starting  school  again  Tickel  felt  the 
support  of  the  instructor  and  students 
helped  her  through. 

"It's  been  so  long  since  high  school 
that  I  was  frightened  I  wouldn't 
remember  anything.  But  it  all  came 
back  and  1  got  to  the  point  that  I  lear- 
ned a  lot  of  new  things,"  Tickel  said. 
"Mr.  Malon  was  a  good  teacher  and 
the  more  experienced  students  were 
willing  to  help  too." 

byUsoKahrs 


DRAFTSPERSON  -  Comfortable  in  0  man's  world,  Deanna  Tick*)  works  on  a  drafting  assignment 
in  her  afternoon  class.  (Photo  by  Laurie  Randall) 
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Easy  job  placement  helped 
carpentry  and  drafting  students  in 

BUILDING  CAREERS 


While  carpentry  stressed  ex- 
perience of  leadership  and  directing 
other  people,  drafting  began  a  new 
way  of  offering  classes  that  increased 
enrollment. 

According  to  Everett  Malan,  draf- 
ting instructing,  there  had  been  con- 
flicts with  the  general  courses  in  the 
past  but  he  felt  the  problem  was 
solved. 

"Drafting  courses  were  for  three 
credits  and  required  four  hours  of 
class  time  work,"  Malan  said.  "The 
classes  were  set  up  on  an  individual 
basis  where  the  student  came  in  at 
anytime  in  the  morning  to  put  in  that 
four  hours." 

Carpentry  did  not  have  such 
flexible  hours  but  there  were  dif- 
ferent ways  to  go  with  enrollment. 

"A  student  could  enroll  in  the  mor- 
ning or  in  the  afternoon,  which  ever 
worked  best  for  them,"  carpentry  in- 
structor Ben  Cleveland  said.  "Some 
students  enrolled  in  both  morning 
and  afternoon  and  completed  the 
course  in  one  year." 

According  to  Cleveland,  the  main 
project  the  department  undertook 
was  building  a  house.  This  year 
marked  the  22  one  built. 

"We  were  on  the  site  working  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday's," 
Cleveland  said.  "On  Tuesday  and 
Thursday's  we  held  lecture  classes 
and  other  related  classes  such  as 
electronics,  blue  print  reading,  and 
math." 

The  drafting  department  offered 
several  types  of  programs  but  ac- 
cording to  Malan,  most  preferred  the 

HIT  THE  NAIL  ON  THE  HEAD  -  Adding  tho 
finishing  touches  to  thocarpontry  houso,  Mlko 
hUllman  and  Norman  Cragort  nail  th«  siding  on 
tho  hoot*  (Photo  by  Ron  Trovino) 


Associate  of  Applied   Science   (AAS) 
degree. 

"There  were  several  ways  a 
student  could  go,"  Malan  said.  "We 
had  a  program  in  pre-engineering  for 
those  who  wished  to  transfer  to  a 
four-year  school,  a  program  for  those 
who  desired  job  entry  level  skills,  and 
a  two  year  vocational  drafting 
program  for  those  who  wished  to  en- 
ter the  industrial  labor  force  as  soon 
as  possible.  That  was  the  one  most 
students  preferred." 

Cleveland  had  his  students  do 
everything  a  carpenter  would  do 
when  buidling  a  house,  all  the  way 
down  to  the  roles  of  leadership. 

"We  didn't  do  things  like  electricity, 
heating,  painting,  and  carpeting,  but 
we  contracted  people  to  do  it  and 
stayed  with  the  project  until  it  was 
completed,"  Cleveland  said.  "We  had 
student  foremen,  safety  engineers, 
crew  foremen,  and  other  positions  of 
authority  while  on  the  job.  We 
rotated  this  to  give  each  student  the 
opportunity  to  gain  the  experience  of 
leadership." 

The  one  thing  the  classes  had  in 
common  was  the  fact  that  job 
placement  was  no  problem. 

"Our  program  is  geared  to  place 
students  in  a  job  and  we  haven't  had 
a  student  yet  that's  wanted  a  job  and 
hasn't  been  placed.  There  has  been 
no  problem,"  Cleveland  said. 

Malan  echoed  these  words. 

"Even  since  the  recession  has  set  in 
drafting  students  have  not  had  many 

problems  getting  jobs,"  he  said. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  by  Lisa  Kohrs 
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or  the  student  who  found  that  the  regular  activities 
involved  in  carrying  a  full  load  of  classes  was  not 
enough,  a  Cowley  club  was  the  answer. 

A  Cowley  student  could  chose  from  17  clubs  on  cam- 
pus. Membership  was  varied  from  the  loosely  organized 
Tiger  Action  Club  where  membership  was  open  to  any 
student,  to  the  invitation-only  Phi  Theta  Kappa  honorary 
organization. 

Clubs  served  many  purposes  such  as  being  a  social 
outlet  for  students.  SGA  events  such  as  the  annual  fall 
watermelon/beef  feed,  homecoming,  and  the 
masquerade  dance  were  always  well  attended  by 
students  and  made  for  fun  experiences.  The  campus' 
largest  club,  VICA,  was  one  of  the  clubs  that  allowed 
students  to  futher  expand  their  interests  in  a  career 
field.  With  the  increased  enrollment,  some  clubs  also 
saw  a  jump  in  their  membership.  Both  SNA  and 
Chrisitans  in  Action  fell  into  that  category  with  CIA  in- 
stituting a  Bible  study  at  7:30  in  the  morning. 

Through  the  activities  of  clubs,  students  got  involved 
when  they  took  a  look  within  clubs. 
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HERE  IT  COMES  -  The  turnout  at  the  water- 
melon/beef feed  was  a  big  success  thanks  to 
students  like  Joe  Atoe  who  participated  in  the 
.events  of  the  evening.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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THE  MAD  BUTCHER  •  Kerry  Keith  parades  his 
unusual  costume  at  the  traditional  SGA 
MasqueradeDance.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 


SGA  MEMBERS.  BACK  ROW:  Carl  Coble.  Gerry 
Huston,  Sam  Floyd,  Mike  Friday,  Mark 
Viramontes,  Teddy  Baker.  FRONT  ROW:  Cindy 
Loftwich,  Julie  Ammerman,  Sonya  Willard, 
president;  and  Laurie  Randall,  vice-president. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


LISTEN  UP  -  At  SGA'*  request.  Jack  Beadles, 
athletic  director,  attended  a  regular  meeting  to 
explain  his  position  on  the  softball  team's 
grievance.  President  Sonya  Willard  and  vice- 
president  Laurie  Randall  consider  his 
suggestions.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Solving  greivances  and 

providing  entertainment  helped  SGA  In 

GETTING  STUDENTS  INVOLVED 


The  Student  Government 
Association  (SGA)  became  more  than 
a  social  organization  this  year  as 
members  strived  to  make  it  more 
issue-oriented. 

Not  only  did  the  group  sponsor 
traditional  social  functions,  they  ser- 
ved as  the  voice  of  the  student  body 
in  addressing  issues  regarding 
student  housing  and  student  ac- 
tivities. 

"SGA  became  more  effective  this 
year  as  members  were  made  aware 
of  the  problems  that  existed  on  cam- 
pus. SGA  was  instrumental  in  solving 
the  dorm  grievance  brought  forth  by  a 
student  who  thought  his  privacy  was 
being  invaded  by  dorm  supervision," 
W.S.  Scott,  sponsor,  said. 

"Another  grievance  brought  before 
SGA  was  by  the  women's  Softball 
team.  Their  complain  was  that  they 
did    not   have   a    suitable   facility   to 


practice  at  during  the  winter  months. 
Each  issue  was  listened  to  carefully 
and  every  effort  was  made  by  SGA  to 
resolve  them  in  an  effective  manner." 

Besides  sponsoring  traditional  ac- 
tivities, SGA  embarked  on  a  new 
project  to  unite  the  student  body,  ac- 
cording to  Laurie  Randall,  SGA  vice- 
president. 

"Movies  were  shown  monthly  to 
the  student  body  free  of  charge.  This 
year  students  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  Airplane,  Alien,  Brubaker,  and 
Arthur,"  she  said.  "These  movies 
were  shown  in  the  early  evening 
hours  and  provided  students  a  chance 
to  get  together  as  a  whole  and 
socialize. 

SGA  sponsored  six  major  social 
functions.  The  organization  kicked  off 
the  year  with  the  watermelon/beef 
feed  and  get-acquainted  dance. 

"Everyone   had  a   good   time.   The 


watermelon/beef  feed  was  ex- 
tremely successful  because  Circle-K 
helped  furnish  the  meal  and  shared  in 
the  responsibilities,"  Scott  said.  "One 
of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the 
evening  was  the  annual  seed-spitting 
contest.  The  dance  was  well-attended 
and  provided  an  enjoyable  at- 
mosphere for  student  interaction. 

The  next  SGA  event  of  the  year  was 
Fall  Homecoming.  SGA  was  in  charge 
of  queen  elections,  the  crowning 
ceremony  and  the  dance  afterwards. 
As  the  end  of  the  semester  rolled 
around,  SGA  worked  on  plans  for  the 
Masquerade  and  Christmas  dances. 

As  second  semester  drew  to  a 
close,  SGA  continued  with  its 
traditional  Winter  Homecoming, 
Tigerama  and  the  end-of-the-year 
picnjc^ 
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Larger  roll 
helps  PBL 


As  the  enrollment  at 
Cowley  increased,  so  did 
the  membership  in  the 
school's  business  frater- 
nity, Phi  Beta  Lambda 
(PBL). 

"Our  membership  was 
up  tremendously,"  PBL 
secretary  Gloria  Schafer 
said.  "So  many  people  left 
last  year,  we  had  a  virtual 
rebirth." 

"The  members  actually 
got  to  see  the  real 
business  world  and  the 
world  of  work,"  Wilson 
said. 

Club  president  Gary 
Allison  felt  that  by  visiting 
others  in  the  business 
world,  members  got  a  first 
hand  look  at  the  world 
they  were  preparing  for. 

"We  had  speakers  come 
to  the  college  and  took 
field  trips  which  helped  us 
get  an  inside  look  at  the 
jobs  we  were  preparing 
for,  and  the  people  we 
would  be  interviewing 
with,"  Allison  said. 

The  club's  main  ex- 
cursion was  to  Hutchinson 
to  visit  the  data 
processing,  accounting, 
and  computer  departments 
of  Dillon's  main  office  and 
FarMarCo, 
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DECA  gains 
knowledge 
in  experience 


Taking  a  glance  at  the 
business  world  before  ex- 
periencing it  personally 
gave  members  of  the 
Distributive  Education  Club 
of  America  (DECA)  actual 
insight  towards  their 
career  goals. 

"The  organization  is 
probably  the  first  pre- 
professional  club  students 
in  business  might  be  in," 
%aid  Bob  Brennaman, 
sponsor. 

According  to  Bren- 
naman, the  purpose  of  the 
club  was  to  give  students 
insight  to  the  business 
world. 

"DECA  gives  the  group 
identity  in  working 
together,"  he  said.  "It  also 
gives  them  an  idea  how 
meetings     are    conducted 


INITATION  TIME  -  Chris  Wood,  Ed 
Neu,  Jack  Mels,  Mary  Wilson, 
sponsor,  and  Gloria  Schafer  listen 
to  speaker  Dwayne  Jones  at  the 
Phi  Beta  Lambda  initiation 
ceremony. 

"You  can't  always 
visualize  from  a  book  what 
the  business  world  is  going 
to  be  like,"  said  Schafer. 

While  much  of  the  PBL's 
member's  time  was  spent 
doing  educational  ac- 
tivities, much  time  was 
also  spent  performing  ser- 
vice projects  and  com- 
peting with  other  chapters 
in  leadership  conferences. 

"Our  strongest  com- 
munity service  project  was 
the  gift  box  at  Christmas 
time,"  Wilson  said.  The 
club  solicited  donations  of 
food  and  gifts  from  com- 
munity members  and 
college  students.  The 
collected  items  were 
donated  to  the  Salvation 
Army  and  Cowley  County 
Developmental      Services. 

by  Paul  Englis 


using       parliamentary 
procedure." 

The  organization  spon- 
sored a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities throughout  the 
year. 

"We  sponsored  speakers 
on  campus  and  we  also 
participated  in  contests  on 
sales,  advertising,  human 
relations,  and  math 
problems,"  Brennaman 
said. 

DECA  also  sponsored 
money  making  projects 
and  took  field  trips  to  area 
businesses. 

"We  did  this  because  I 
+elt  the  students  could  get 
some  in-depth  look  at 
business  activities,"  Bren- 
naman said.  "We  went  to 
the  Traveler,  KBUZ,  and  to 
KAKE-TV  in  Wichita  to  be 
on  the  Kaleidoscope  show. 
Whenever  I  couldn't 
arrange  a  trip  to  a  local 
business  I  tried  to  set 
something  up  in  Wichita." 

DECA  held  their 
meetings  at  11:15  on 
Thrusdays  and  Brennaman 
tried  to  make  these 
meetings  well  attended. 

"The  majors  in  business 
management  were  ex- 
pected to  join  and  I've 
been  asking  those  who  do 
belong  to  be  a  major  in 
some  sort  of  business 
career,"  Brennaman  said. 

by  Laurie  Randall 


PHI  BSTA  LAMBDA,  FRONT  ROW:  Steve  Dpnlels,  Kristl  Ward.  ROW  II: 
Tom  Page,  Clendo  lowden,  GLoria  Sctwrfer,  Pom  Lunak,  Carlo  Mc* 
Claiion,  Dee  Randall.  ROW  III;  Rebecca  Johnson,  Mary  Wilson,  Alice 
Schrtug. ,  Nelda  Irwin,  Bonnie  Estell,  Margaret  Reatter.  BACK  ROW;  Gary 
Allison,  Chris  Ferris,  Jack  Mel*,  Gary  Schofer,  Shirley  Campbell,  Clnda 
F easel,  Joe  Issocson,  Janice  Beecher. 


Di$T*iatfTiyi  EDUCATION  aUBV  OF  AMERICA,  FRONT  ROWj  Kothy 
Denials,  Tomml  Gaddis,  Gaynell  Kerr.  BACK  ROW:  Bret  Atkins,  Lucky 
Castetter,  Sheryl  Martin,  Janat  Webb,  Brent  lumbert,  Bob  Brennaman, 
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Cosmo  VICA 
raises  money 

With  a  membership  of  12, 
the  cosmetology 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
of  American  (VICA)  was 
able  to  complete  projects 
they  would  otherwise  not 
have  been  able  to. 

According  to  adviser  Pat 
Mauzey,  the  club  had  a 
Mexican  food  stand  first 
semester  during  Arkalalah 
as  a  fund  raiser. 

"We  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  done 
that  without  everyone's 
help.  Everybody  had  a  part 
or  responsibility  to  get 
done  and  they  had  to  work 
together,"  Mauzey  said. 

Treasurer  Sandy  An- 
derson believed  the  stand 
was  one  of  the  most 
popular  activities  for  the 
club. 

"The  stand  was  a  lot  of 
fun  because  we  all  worked 
together  and  everyone  got 
to  do  something,"  An- 
derson said,  "we  didn't 
have  to  wear  our  uniforms 
and  we  were  more  our- 
selves." 

The  stand  produced  a 
$550  profit  that  financed 
the  club's  other  activities. 

"The  money  helped  pay 
contest  fees  and  overnight 
expenses  when  we  went  to 


TRIAL  AND  ERROR  -  Sandy  An- 
derson practices  cutting  a 
manequin's  hair  as  part  of  her 
cosmetology  training. 


Salina  for  the  Olympics 
contest  in  April,"  Mauzey 
said. 

According  to  Anderson, 
the  contests  are  a  vital 
part  of  VICA. 

"As  a  cosmetology 
student,  we  have  to  get  up 
in  front  of  judges  and  do 
facials,  manicures,  perms, 
and  massages  in  order  to 
get  our  license.  These  con- 
tests help  us  prepare  for 
that  and  overcome  ner- 
vousness," Anderson  said. 

But  Mauzey  felt  the  ac- 
tivities and  projects  were 
just  a  part  of  the  club. 

"The  purpose  of  the  club 
was  mainly  to  provide 
leadership,"  Mauzey  said. 
"We  had  fun  but  yet  we 
had  a  situation  where  they 
learned  how  to  conduct  a 
meeting  and  how  to  get 
things  done." 

by  Lisa  Kahrs 


Honors  top 
VICA  year 

The  industrial 

technology  division  of  the 
Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America  (VICA) 
acquired  distinction  this 
year  for  their  75  percent 
increase  in  membership 
and  for  their  honors. 

VICA  received  honors 
when  five  members  were 
elected  to  serve  as  District 
IV  officers. 

"I  think  having  had  five 
of  the  seven  elected 
district  officers  from  our 
chapter  helped  to  pormote 
a  better  sense  of  leader- 
ship," Charles  White, 
sponsor,  said. 

Setting  goals  helped 
VICA  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  year. 

"Goals  are  something 
that  a  club  must  work  hard 
to  accomplish.  Our  major 
objective  was  to  prepare 
all  industrial  technology 
departments  for  the  world 
of    work,"    he    said. 

One  of  the  most 
memorable  events  for  the 
group  was  attending  the 
national  VICA  conference 
in  Columbus,  Nebraska. 

"The  conference  was  a 
new  learning  experience 
for  the  students.  They 
worked  hard  but  really  en- 
joyed themselves."  White 
said. 


Another  highlight  of  the 
year  was  when  the  group 
traveled  to  Topeka  to  meet 
and  discuss  issues  with 
state  legislators. 

"Citizenship  Day  at 
Topeka  provided  much  en- 
joyment for  the  club.  It  was 
a  good  opportunity  for 
students  to  discuss  state 
issues  with  the  represen- 
tatives," White  said. 

The  organization  at- 
tended two  other  leader- 
ship conferences  which 
consisted  of  sessions  on 
public  speaking,  leader- 
ship, and  parliamentary 
procedure. 

"We  attended  the  local 
district  leadership  con- 
ference at  Wichita,  and 
participated  in  the  state 
leadership  conference  at 
Rock  Springs,"  White  said. 
"These  conferences 
stressed  the  importance  of 
leadership  and  gave  the 
organization  many  ideas." 

White  believed  VICA 
had  a  successful  year  due 
to  increased  membership, 
as  well  as  increased  par- 
ticipation. 

"We  had  more  student 
involvement  than  ever 
before.  The  students  en- 
joyed themselves  and  took 
pride  in  their 

organization,"      he      said. 

by  Chris  Zerener 


COSMETOtOGY   VICA:   Pot 
Bailey.  Carol  Blenden.  Becky 

Mcr*rta  Fo*b*ck. 


,    *pon*or     Ana*    Austin,   Kritty 
,  Sandy  Anderson,  Robert  Morris. 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA.  FRONT  ROW:  Kerry 
McKee,  Debbie  Coodson.  Charlie  White,  sponsor;  and  Kent  Neogle. 

fUCX  ROW  Corf  C  M*.  Brian  Nelson,  Jerry  Reed,  Willi*  Louffer. 
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Conventions  get 
PTK  moving 

Conventions,  con- 
ventions, and  more  con- 
ventions kept  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  (PTK)  members 
busy  as  members  par- 
ticipated in  the  activities  of 
the  national  honorary 
organization. 

"We  attend  conventions 
to  meet  with  students  from 
across  the  state  and  nation 
who  had  the  desire  to 
achieve  academically," 
sponsor  Margaret  Wheeler 
said. 

"The  function  of  Phi 
Theta  Kappa  was  to  bring 
recognition  to  outstanding 
scholars,"  said  Carol  Pond, 
chapter  president.  "The 
club  was  socially  oriented 
also." 

The  club  had  30  mem- 
bers on  the  roll,  although 
participation  was  lacking 
during  the  year,  but  with 
40  students  initiated  in  the 
spring,  the  activity  of  the 
club  grew. 

Having  the  state 
president  from  the  Cowley 
chapter  helped  keep  the 
club  busy.  Lis  Eveland  had 
many  responsibilities  as 
state  president  which  of- 
ten involved  the  whole 
chapter.  At  the  state  con- 
vention,     Cowley's      PTK 


members  served  as  the 
host  chapter  due  to  the 
fact  they  had  the  state 
president. 

Another  activity  that 
required  a  lot  of  time  was 
the  leadership  conference 
that  the  club  sponsored  on 
campus  in  October. 

"The  leadership  con- 
ference involved  con- 
siderable time  and  effort 
on  the  members  part,  but 
with  the  conference  being 
a  success  it  was  very  wor- 
thwhile," stated  Wheeler. 

During  the  fall  semester, 
the  club  sponsored  a  raffle 
for  an  AAA-FM  radio-tape 
player.  The  members  sold 
180  tickets  and  made  a 
nice  profit  which  went  to 
send  members  to  con- 
ventions; mainly  the 
National  PTK  convention 
held    in   March   at   Kansas 

City. 

by  Staci  Jim/son 


PIN  OF  HONOR  -  Dr.  Gwen 
Nelson  gives  PTK  Initiate  Paul 
Englis  his  pin  and  ribbon  at  the 
spring  initiation  ceremony. 


Productions 
give  life  to 
drama  club 


Working  with  the  spring 
and  fall  plays  gave  the 
drama  club  a  reason  to 
exist. 

"The  whole  purpose  of 
the  club  was  to  take  care 
of  the  actors  and  work 
with  them,"  Sharon  Yar- 
brough,  sponsor,  said. 
"They  took  care  of  the 
props  and  costumes  and 
our  goal  was  to  make  the 
productions  as  good  as 
possible." 

According  to  Yarbrough, 
the  members  were  people 
who  were  interesed  in  ac- 
ting and  also  in  performing 
in  the  college  plays. 

"The  only  members  of 
the  club  were  those  who 
wanted  to  help  with  the 
plays,"  Yarbrough  said. 
"We  tried  to  interest 
others  but  only  those  who 
were  interested  in  the 
plays  came." 

One  of  the  principle 
projects  of  the  club  was  to 
clean  out  the  prop  room. 
That  job  proved  to  be  en- 


tertaining as  well  as  time- 
consuming  for  the  nine 
members. 

"We  cleaned  out  the 
prop  room  s  it  would  be 
rady  for  the  spring  play," 
said  Mike  Wheeler,  club 
member.  "It  was  a  lot  of 
work." 

The  prop-room  cleaning 
task  was  one  which  had 
been  postponed  for  at 
least  five  years. 

"The  last  time  anyone 
remembers  cleaning  it  out 
was  in  1978,"  Yarbrough 
said.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
interesting  stuff  in  there. 
We  discovered  we  had  a 
ton  of  fake  blood, 
multitudes  of  costumes,  in- 
teresting bottles  and  the 
tormentor  curtains  from 
the  Auditorium-Gymnasiu- 
m.  Who  knowshow  long 
they  had  been  in  there." 

The  club  was  not  one 
which  got  together  for  a 
number  of  social  events. 

"When  we  met,  it  was  to 
function  in  a  specific 
capacity,"  Yarbrough  said. 
'Although  we  didn't  have 
the  time  to  do  a  lot  of 
socializing,  the  group  was 
really  close.  You  just  can't 
work  that  intensely 
together  on  a  common 
goal  and  not  become 
close." 

by  Ann  Hollenback 


PHI  THETA  KAPPA  -  FRONT  ROW:  Gary  Schafer,  Gloria  Schafer,  Mike 
Wheeler,  Carol  Pond,  Margaret  Wheeler,  sponsor;  Roj&ell  Keefe.  MID- 
DLE ROW;  Jeon  Dlckersew ,  Elsie  Tlpfon,  Shirley  Demarree,  Laurie  Rati' 
da«,  Glenda  lowd*n,  tol»  Nelset.  BACK  ROW:  Don  Maudlin,  Us 
Eveland,  Jack  Me!*,  Richard  Traff as,  Mark  Roebuck,  Ann  Hollenback, 
Stacey  Wells. 


DRAMA  CLU&.  FRONT  ROW:  Lorrte  Scott,  Cltwty  UftwJch,  Becky  Knight. 
SACK  ROWi  SonyoWftldrd,  John  Donley,  LI*  UrfsL  Mike  Wheeler,  Ralpti 
Rose,  Softy  Vaughn.  ..  \. 
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SEC  explores 
science  world 

New  areas  of  science 
were  investigated  by  the 
12  members  of  the  Science 
and  Engineering  Club 
(SEC).  During  their  regular 
meetings,  the  members 
met  for  discussion  and 
films  with  a  range  of  topics 
from  tornados  to 
engineering  to  science  fic- 
tion. 

Sophomore  Steve 
Gragert  has  been  involved 
in  the  Science  Club  for  two 
years. 

"I  had  an  nterest  in 
science  and  the  club  soun- 
ded like  what  I  wanted  to 
do,"  he  said.  "I'm  and 
engineering  major  so  I 
decided  to  give  it  a  try.  It 
just  seemed  natural." 

Gragert  believed  that 
the  club  gave  him  op- 
portunities that  he  would 
not  have  had  otherwise 

"I  got  exposed  to 
materials  I  wouldn't  have 
been  exposed  to  other- 
wise," Gragert  said.  "I 
probably  would  have 
missed  out  without  the  ex- 
posure to  new  ideas." 

Some  of  this  exposure 
came  from  films. 

"We  tried  to  get  as  many 
free  films  as  possible.  It 
surprised  me  how  much 
we  could  for  free,"  said  Bill 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  •  SEC  mem- 
ber Steve  Gragert  to  plans  for  a 
club  field  trip.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 

Forest,  sponsor. 

Not  all  of  these  films 
were  of  a  serious  nature. 
One  film,  Joe  Ogg:  The  Fir- 
st Industrial  Engineer,  was 
in  cartoon  form. 

"It  began  with  a 
prehistoric  man's  in- 
ventions and  led  into  the 
field  of  engineering," 
Forest  said.  "A  few  other 
films  dealt  with  other 
aspects  and  careers  of 
science  such  as  geology 
and  physics." 

To  fill  out  the  club's  ac- 
tivities, the  films  were  sup- 
plemented with  field  trips. 

"We  took  a  trip  to  Hutch, 
to  the  Cosmophere  and  a 
tour  of  the  Discovery  Cen- 
ter Space  Museum," 
Forrest  said.  "They  also 
put  on  a  space  materials 
workshop  that  included  a 
demonstration  on  the 
material  of  the  tiles  used 
on  the  space  shuttle." 

by  Ann  Hollenback 


SNEA  moves 
into  action 


An  increase  in  members 
and  new  projects  helped 
make  the  Student  National 
Education  Association 
(SNEA)  a  more  active 
organization  on  campus. 

"It  helps  having  more 
members,"  Betty  Martin, 
sponsor,  said.  "The  kids 
were  more  active." 

SNEA  members  helped 
with  the  concession  stand 
at  games  and  made 
caramel  apples  but  their 
biggest  event,  Martin  said, 
was  a  convention. 

"We  went  to  KNEA  con- 
vention at  Wichita's  Cen- 
tury II,"  Martin  said.  "We 
attended  sessions  on  the 
future  of  teachers." 

SNEA  president  Teddy 
Bakerbelieved  that  the  in- 
formation he  learnedat  the 
convention  will  help  him  in 
his  future  teaching  career. 


"We  looked  at  exhibits 
that  would  help  the 
teachers  in  schools,"  Baker 
said.  "There's  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent places  that  offer  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  books  and 
tings   to  use. 

A  special  project  was 
held  during 

AmericanEducation  Week. 

"All  members  submitted 
a  name  of  a  teacher.  We 
had  a  total  of  12  teachers," 
Baker  said.  "Then  we 
eliminated  two  teachers 
because  te  students  hadn't 
had  them  in  class  or  other 
reasons.  Then  the  10  were 
awarded  a  flower." 

Both  Baker  and  Martin 
believed  that  this  was  a 
good  way  to  honor 
American  Education  Week. 
"It  was  something  new  I 
found  in  a  calendar  at  a 
convention, "Baker      said. 

by  Ann  Ho//enback 


PLANNING  -  SNEA  president  Ted- 
dy Baker  tells  members  Cathy 
Iverson  and  Lisa  Lager  of  up- 
coming events  on  the  club  calen- 
dar. (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  CLUBs  Ann  Hollenback,  Elsie  Tipton,  Steve 
Gragert,  Steve  Graham ,  flaln*  Duncan ,  M\  fflfrest,  sponsor. 


STUDENT  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOC! ATION.  FRONT  ROWt  Teddy 
Baker,  David  $m1fhv  BACK  «0W?  ftwtty  Martin,  sponsor:  Ufa  Lager, 
Kathy  Iverson. 
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Service  fills 
Circle-K  agenda 


Providing  services  for 
others  gave  Circle-K  its 
purpose  as  they  took  on 
four  major  projects  this 
year. 

"We  did  the  bell  ringing 
for  the  Salvation  Army, 
donated  a  bedspread  to 
the  juvenile  home,  painted 
shelves  and  murals  at  the 
bookstore  and  helped  with 
the  Special  Olympics,"  said 
Cindy  Atkerson,  president. 

According  to  Atkerson, 
these  activities  were  all 
part  of  Circle-K's  duty. 

"If  anybody  at  the 
college  or  community 
needed  help,  we  offered 
our  services,"  she  said.  "At 
the  juvenile  home  they  had 
room  check  every  week 
and  the  bedspread  served 
as  an  award  for  the  kid's 
efforts." 

In  addition,  Circle-K 
donated  money  to  other 
clubs. 

"We  contributed  half  of 
the  money  for  the  disc 
jockey  at  the  get- 
acquainted  dance  spon- 
sored by  SGA  at  the  start 
of  the  year,"  Atkerson 
said. 


According  to  Carriasco 
AAcGilbra,  sponsor,  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  at- 
tended state,  district,  and 
local  meetings. 

"Circle-K  was  sponsored 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club  In- 
ternational," AAcGilbra 
said.  "We  worked  in  con- 
junction with  76  Kiwanis 
Club  and  the  Arkansas  City 
Kiwanis  Club,  our  mem- 
bers got  the  chance  to  at- 
tend both  our  meetings 
and  the  Kiwanis 
meetings." 

According  to  McGilbra, 
members  of  Circle-K  took 
an  active  approach. 

"We  were  really  very  ac- 
tive. We  helped  Kiwanis  in 
serving  meals  to  elderly 
shut-ins  and  serving  pan- 
cakes at  the  Ark  City 
Kiwanis  Club  pancake 
feed,"  he  said.  "I  enjoyed 
sponsoring  the  group. 

by  Laurie  Randall 


DISCUSSION  —  KHESS  members 
discuss  plant  for  their  spring 
fashion /bridal  show. 


KHESS  springs 
into  fashion 


A  club  since  1969,  Kan- 
sas Home  Economics 
Student  Section  (KHESS) 
was  designed  to  expose 
poeple  to  different  careers 
in  home  economics,  even  if 
it  was  not  their  major. 

"Most  people  dealt  in 
home  economics  in  ad- 
dition to  a  career.  They 
needed  to  be  aware  of 
things  concerning  it,"  ad- 
viser Carol  Hobaugh- 
Maudlin  said. 

According  to  Maudlin, 
the  club  held  its  traditional 
fashion  show  in  February, 
even  though  there  were 
difficulties  in  arranging  it. 

"With  the  economy  the 
way  it  was,  the  bridal 
shops  wanted  to  charge  us 
$300  to  $400  to  bring  an 
exhibit.  That's  what  it 
would  have  cost  them  to 
have  their  gowns  cleaned 


mJt* 


after  the  show  and  there 
was  no  way  we  could 
charge  enough  admission 
to  afford  them,"  Maudlin 
said. 

This  year's  show  cen- 
tered on  spring  fashions 
along  with  a  bridal  section. 

"We  did  it  different  this 
year  by  having  a  spring 
fashion  show  with  just  one 
bridal  segment  from  Ponca 
City,"  KHESS  president 
Janet  Campbell  said.  "This 
way  we  could  involve  the 
community  more  by  using 
the  shops  here  in  Ark 
City." 

According  to  Maudlin,  in 
previous  years  businesses 
have  come  in  and  set  up 
booths  that  might  help  the 
bride  in  making  her  selec- 
tion as  to  photography, 
china,  flowers,  cake,  and 
things  like  that.  This  year 
is  was  done  differently. 

The  good  turn  out  of 
businesses  and  people 
contributed  to  the 
movement  of  the  show  to  a 
new  location. 

"We've  held  it  in  the 
auditorium  of  Galle- 
Johnson  Hall  in  the  past, 
but  we  have  out  grown  it. 
This  year  we  held  it  in  the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium, 
so  we'd  have  more  room," 
Maudlin  said. 

by  Lisa  Kahrs 


CiRCLE'K:  Teddy  Baker,  Carriasco  McGilbra,  sponsor;  Metafile  Baker, 
Nita  Oliver,  Cindy  Atkerson. 


KANSAS  HOME  ECONOMICS  STUDENT  SECTION.  FRONT  ROW:  Ann 
Kelly.  Janet  Campbell  Doreen  Befort,  Del  Broaddus.  BACK  ROW: 
ieanette  McCorgary,  Rebecca  Johnson.  Shoron  Gllmore,  Lisa  lager. 
Debbie  BlatcWord,  Stephanie  He    -  . 
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TAC  backs 
Tiger  squads 


Keeping  the  Tigers  in  ac- 
tion was  the  main  focus  for 
the  Tiger  Action  Club  (TAC) 
as  they  combined 
traditional  activities  with 
new  ones  to  support  the 
Cowley  athletic  program 
and  raise  school  spirit  on 
campus. 

According  to  club  spon- 
sor Wanda  Shepherd, 
TAC's  membership  was 
open  to  anyone  who  wan- 
ted      to       join. 

Among  the  first  ac- 
tivities for  the  club  was 
matching  students  who 
were  interested,  with 
foster  parents  from  the 
community.  The  program 
was  set  up  to  give  out-of- 
town  students  a  feeling  of 
being  home  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"The  foster  parent 
program  gets  the  com- 
munity involved  with  the 
students,"  Shepherd  said. 
"It  also  gets  the  students 
away  from  the  dorms.  It  is 
definitely  worth  the  time 
put  into  it." 

As    Homecoming    rolled 

around,  TAC  sponsored 
more  of  their  traditional 
activities. 


CHEERING  •  Tiger  fans  Kim 
O'Daniel,  Chrlsta  Potter,  and  Ron- 
na  Adelhardt  yell  at  a  basketball 
game  at  the  Aud/Gym. 

"For  the  second  year  we 
sold  orange  'football' 
mums  at  Homecoming," 
Shepherd  said.  "We  sold 
around  100  this  year  which 
is  more  than  we  sold  last 
year." 

In  addition,  TAC  had  a 
good  iurnout  at  a  free  chili 
supper  they  sponsored  in 
the  Nelson  Student  Center 
cafeteria.  The  scheduled 
bon  fire-pep  rally  was  can- 
celled due  to  rain. 

The  new  activity  TAC 
promoted  was  the  student 
cheering  section  at  home 
basketball  games.  The  sec- 
tion was  set  up  as  a 
remedy  for  slumping 
student  support  at  the 
games. 

"We  set  up  a  reserved 
section  to  encourage 
student  support," 
Shepherd  said.  "It  just  tur- 
ned out  super." 


BSU  active 
in  school, 
community 


The  Black  Student  Union 
(BSU),  an  organization  in- 
volved in  both  college  and 
community  activities, 
stressed  student  self 
awareness. 

"Our  goals  were  to  have 
some  activity  that  would 
be  interesting  to  all 
students,  not  just  black 
students,"  said  sponsor 
Rosella  Watson.  "It  was  a 
gathering  of  ideas  since 
the  kids  were  from  all 
areas  of  the  country.  We 
stressed  different  talents 
and  ideas  to  keep  students 
in  touch  with  their  iden- 
tities." 

To  achieve  this  goal,  BSU 
members  sponsored  bake 
sales,  talent  shows  and 
worked  with  the  elderly 
and  with  young  people. 

"Members  helped  some 
of  the  grade  schools  with 


their  tutoring,"  Watson 
said.  "Working  with  the 
student  athletes  inspired 
some  of  the  youngsters  to 
improve  their  reading." 

According  to  Gerry 
"Doc"  Huston,  members 
enjoyed  the  community 
work  they  accomplished. 

"We  dealt  with  a  lot  of 
people  from  different 
areas  and  surroundings 
which  sometimes  made  it 
tough,"  he  said.  "But  get- 
ting these  people  together 
was  essential  for  a  good 
outcome  of  projects." 

The  projects  included  a 
barn  party  which  raised 
money  to  hlep  the  club 
with  transportation  costs. 
Another  project  was  a 
talent  showed  which  was 
added  to  their  activities  in 
the  spring. 

by  Debbie  Flood 


HANDS  UP  •  BSU  members  signal 
their  approval  of  an  idea  at  one  of 
their  monthly  meetings. 


TIGER  ACTION  CLUB.  FRONT  ROW:  Debbie  Blolchrord.  Teresa  Flonlgon, 
Piper  Jackson,  Kim  Rayl,  JoNel  Edwards.  SECOND  ROW:  Bengt  Plpkorn. 
Shawn  Spear.  Tim  Ritchie.  Ronna  Adelhardt,  Mary  St.  Clair,  lunda  Ed- 
wards, Sheryl  Pfatxgraf.  Tora  Hargrove.  THIRD  ROW:  David  Owen, 
Richard  Hoag,  Becky  Doughty,  Klrby  Doughty,  Doug  leeper.  BACK 
ROW:  Debbie  Flood.  Robin  Coldwell,  Sonya  Wlllord. 


BfcACK  STUDENT  UNION.  PROMT  ROW:  Carl  Pickens.  SECOND  ROW? 
lonrtle  Preston,  Steve  Turner,  Shelly  Monn,  Freddy  Parker,  Denis* 
Morris,  Willi*  Carter.  THIRD  ROWt  Shari  Brill,  Meh/ln  Potter,  Shown 
Johnson,  Arthur  Oronge,  Boo  Boo  Ross,  Unidentified,  Tart  Downing, 
Keith  Bell.  BACK  ROW:  Oanielb  lewis,  David  Mites,  Tom  Johnson,  Er- 
nest Bosby,  Johnny  Shomburg,  Tony  Tyier,  Alvln  Johnson,  Mark  Ware, 
Barry  Cochran ,  Terry  Thompson ,  Doc  Huston . 
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Concessions 
finance  club 


Cows  and  candy,  pigs 
and  popcorn,  and  silos  and 
Saturday  evenings.  Most 
people  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  relation- 
ship between  these  items, 
but  for  18  members  of  the 
Agri-Business  Club,  an  in- 
terest in  agriculture  and 
operating  the  concession 
stand  for  basketball  games 
drew  these  things 
together. 

"The  club  provided  an 
atmosphere  so  that 
students  involved  in  the 
Agri-Business  program 
could  have  a  social  outlet 
along  with  their  classes," 
sponsor  Larry  Schwintz 
said.  Assisting  Schwintz 
was  Richard  Tredway  who 
also  taught  in  the 
agriculture  department. 

The  highlight  of  the  year 
was  a  trip  taken  by  the 
"aggies".  They  had  taken 
trips  to  the  Ft.  Worth 
Livestock  Show  in  past 
years,  but  this  year 
decided  to  attend  the 
National  Western 

Livestock  Show  in  Denver. 

"The  trip  was  a  big  suc- 
cess as  everyone  enjoyed 
themselves,    according    to 


TESTING  TENSION  -  Student!  from 
10  area  high  school*  cam*  to 
Cowley  for  the  district  FFA  Crops 
Judging  Contest.  Agri-business 
club  members  helped  run  the  con- 
test and  set  up  the  testing  areas. 


Mike  Hunt,  club  president. 
A  major  trip  can  drain 
expenses,  so  in  order  to 
cut  down  on  the  cost  to  the 
student,  the  club  operated 
the  concession  stand  for 
home  basketball  games. 

"The  concession  stand 
project  was  a  success  this 
year  and  everyone  was 
pretty  good  about  par- 
ticipating and  doing  their 
share,"  said  Linda  Groene, 
secretary-treasurer  for  the 
club. 

To  finish  off  the  year  and 
treat  themselves,  a  big  piz- 
za party  was  held  in  the 
spring  for  all  the  members. 

"Getting  to  know  each 
other  better  and  sharing  a 
common  interest  in 
agriculture  is  what  the  club 
is  all  about,"  said  Groene. 

fay  Siaci  Jimison 


SCJ  gains 
charter 


Society  for  Collegiate 
Journalists  (SCJ)  initiated 
10  charter  members  as 
they  became  the  newest 
club  on  campus. 

Starting  a  new  club  can 
have  its  advantages  for  the 
members. 

"Since  we  are  the  char- 
ter members,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  set  the 
traditions  of  SCJ  ac- 
tivities," club  president 
Paul  Englis  said.  "We  hope 
to  make  SCJ  an  active  club 
and  an  asset  to  the  cam- 
pus." 

Membership  was  open 
to  anyone  interested  in 
journalism  who  met  the 
qualifications  set  by  the 
national  organization. 

"It  was  open  to  jour- 
nalism students  who  were 
at  least  second  semester 
freshmen  and  had  at  least 
a  3.0  grade  point  average 
in  journalism  courses," 
said  Linda  Punt- 
ney, sponsor.  "It  took  us  a 
while  to  get  organized,  but 
we  got  on  the  right  track." 

Getting  the  group 
organized    started    in    the 


early  summer  months 
when  application  was 
made  to  the  Student 
Government  Association 
for  approval  as  a  new  cam- 
pus organization.  That  ap- 
proval was  held  up  until 
the  fall  when  the  entire 
SGA  could  vote  on  the 
club.  Following  acceptance 
by  SGA,  the  college 
president  was  required  to 
approve  the  group  so  that 
it  would  be  fully 
recognized  by  the  in- 
stitution. 

Approval  by  the  national 
SCJ  board  of  directors 
came  at  the  beginning  of 
second  semester  and  the 
charter  group  was  in- 
ducted in  a  candlelight 
ceremony  on  Feb.  24. 

In  March  the  group 
adopted  Oscar  Stauffer  as 
its  chapter  name  and  set 
about  planning  a  number 
of  activities. 

"We  tried  to  have 
speakers  at  our  meetings," 
Puntney  said.  "We  had  10 
charter  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  our  meetings 
and  parties.  We  also  were 
chartered  in  time  to  elect 
officers  and  a  queen  can- 
didate for  homecoming." 

The  national  convention 
was  held  in  March  at  the 
college  of  William  and 
Mary      in     Virginia. 

by  Ann  Hollenback 


AGRIBUSINESS  ClUt.  FRONT  ROW?  R«*  Butklan,  Robert  Adams,  Paul  Sim. 
mon,  Richard  Scham.  ROW  lit  Dan  Vagal*,  Undo  Groene,  Robert  SnlveJy. 
fired  Crow,  Mike  Hunt.  ROW  M:  Rkk  Watson,  Henry  Wade,  David  Burdette, 
ion  Johnson,  Paul  Bonfy,  Jest  Riddle,  Austin  Walte,  Scott  Wall.  HACK 
ROW;  Don  BurcMte,  Paul  Miles,  John  Hadon,  Jeff  Vornpuf ,  Dean  Camp- 
bell,  David  Parian,  Curt  Kyle,  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


SOCIETY  FOR  COltiGlATE  JQURNAUSfS,  FRONT  ROWt  tawrl*  RandoM, 
Lisa  Kahrt,  Oirls  lerener,  Becky  McConrteH.  BACK  ROW:  Ann  HoHertback, 
Paul  Englis,  Undo  Puntney,  sponsor,  (Not  pictured:  David  Barton,  Debbie 
Flood,  Staci  Jimison,  Stocey  Wei  Is).  (Photo  by  Gary  Collins). 
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CIA  initiates 
new  programs 

The  Christians  In  Action 
(CIA)  club  planned 
programs  to  enrich 
Christian  fellowship 
among  the  student  body. 

"The  general  objective 
of  the  club  was  to  provide 
Christian  activities  and 
fellowship  to  those  who 
wished  to  participate," 
Phil  Buechner,  sponsor, 
said. 

Buechner  attributed  the 
group's  success  to  the 
special  guest  speakers  and 
Rev.  Richard  Coldwell's 
Bible  study  at  meetings. 

"It  was  beneficial  to  the 
club  members  to  listen  to 
guest  speakers,"  he  said. 


*.*  * 


MORNING  MEDITATION  -  A  cup 
of  coffee  and  fellowship  with 
other  members  of  CIA  help  Kristi 
Ward  start  her  day  off  on  a  bright 
note.  The  group  met  at  7  a.m.  on- 
ce a  week  to  hold  Bible  study 
before  classes.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 


"It  was  good  that  the 
faculty  members  got  in- 
volved like  Bill  Yocum,  Ben 
Cleveland,  and  Virgil  Wat- 
son, who  gave  their  own 
personal  testimonies  at 
meetings  throughout  the 
year.  This  created  interest 
at  our  meetings  and 
helped  students  express 
their  own  personal 
testimonies  on  what  their 
faith  meant  to  them." 

CIA  embarked  on  two 
new  major  projects  this 
year,  according  to  Gary 
Collins,  CIA  president. 

"Increased  membership 
made  it  possible  to  branch 
out     our     organization;     it 

enabled  us  to  have  Bible 
study  on  Monday  night  in 
the  dorm,"  he  said.  "We 
attended  some  special 
events  like  the  Amy 
Grant/Gary  Chapman  con- 
cert in  Wichita." 

According  to  Collins,  CIA 
accomplished  all  its  major 
goals  during  the  year. 

"We  provided  some 
Christian  fellowship  on 
campus  and  studied  the 
Bible,"  he  said.  "CIA  was  a 
great  organization  and  I 
believe  we  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  providing 
Christian-oriented  ac- 
tivities for  anyone  in- 
terested in  Christian 
fellowship." 

by  David  Swick 


FCA  earns 
affiliation 


Increased  membership 
allowed  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes  (FCA)  to 
become  affiliated  with  the 
state  organization  for  the 
first  time  ever. 

"Being  affiliated  with 
the  state  organization 
gave  our  club  new 
recognition,"  Mark  Potter, 
president  said.  "Another 
advantage  was  that  we 
received  some  great 
literature  which  made  our 
meetings  more  interesting 
and  meaningful  to  our 
members." 

The  major  objective  of 
the  club  was  to  promote 
fellowship  among 

Christian  athletes,  ac- 
cording to  sponsor  Ben 
Cleveland. 

"We  presented  to 
athletes  and  coaches  the 
challenge  and  adventure 
of  receiving  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Savior,  and  ser- 
ving Him  in  their  relation- 
ships and  fellowship  of  the 
church,"  he  said. 

Cleveland  believed  good 
leadership  from  the 
organization's  officers  was 


instrumental  in  the  club's 
successful  year. 

"Our  officers  all  did  an 
excellent  job  of  creating 
fellowship  among  the 
athletes  and  keeping  in- 
terest sparked  at  our 
meetings,"  he  said. 

A  major  highlight  of  the 
year  was  when  members 
attended  the  state  banquet 
in  March. 

"This  was  the  first  time 
we  had  ever  attended  the 
state  banquet,"  Potter 
said.  "The        banquet 

provided  Christian 
fellowship  and  gave  clubs 
across  the  state  the  op- 
portunity to  share  ideas  on 
ways  to  increase  mem- 
bership in  their 
oraanizations." 

The  Biblical  message 
shared  at  the  monthly 
meetings  and  the  people 
involved  made  FCA  a 
special  organization. 

"We  read  scriptures 
from  the  Bible  and  had 
some  good,  clean  fun  and 
fellowship  together.  It  was 
great  to  be  associated  with 
the  type  of  people  involved 
in  FCA,"  Potter  said.  "It's  a 
great  organization  for 
God.  It  was  an 
organization  that  made 
you  much  stronger  with 
the  Lord.  FCA  was  a  great 
blessing  to  it's  members." 

by  David  Swick 


4  ACTION.  FRONT  ROW:  Ron  Norton.  Jano  Watts,  Kristi 
Ward.  Mike  Frldoy,  Gory  Collins.  BACK  ROW:  Kent  Koehler,  Domio  Mot- 
Hngjy,  Marclo.  Rotledge,  Rev.  Coldwell.  Phil  Buechner,  sponsor,  Kirk  Dub- 

b*rsi«r&rt.  (5>twtofcyD*md  Barton) 
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sponsor.  (Photo  by  Dovid  Barton) 
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Clubs  stengfhen  their 
membership  when  involved  in 

MONEY  MATTERS 


Whether  it  be  a  large  club  or  a 
small  one,  membership  involvement 
was  the  driving  force  behind  fund- 
raising. 

"We  have  to  keep  active  to  keep 
students  participating.  That's  what 
is's  all  about--student  participation,'' 
said  Betty  Martin,  Student  National 
Education  Association  (SNEA)  spon- 
sor. 

The  number  of  activities  is  not  as 
important  as  the  variety  if  that  par- 
ticipation is  to  be  maintained.  For 
SNEA,  variety  proved  no  problem. 
Besides  helping  with  the  concessions 
at  football  games  and  selling  caramel 
apples  at  Fall  Homecoming,  they  did 
something  new  this  year  that 
everyone  enjoyed. 

"During  American  Education  Week, 
members  voted  on  10  teachers  and 
sent  them  flowers,"  Martin  said. 

But  money  was  spent  for  a  lot  more 
than  just  flowers.  For  clubs  like  Agri- 
Business,  field  trips  swallowed  a 
good  portion  of  their  profits. 

"This  year  we  took  a  field  trip  to 
Denver  for  the  National  Western 
Livestock  show  and  we  used  our  club 

MONEY  MAKER  -  Selling  wrapping  paper  for 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  is  an  easy  job  for  Ann  Hollen- 
back.  The  group  cleared  nearly  $200  and  used 
the  money  to  attend  the  national  convention  in 
Kansas  City.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


money  to  cover  a  portion  of  that,"  Ag 
Club  advisor  Larry  Schwintz  said. 

Another  portion  of  the  money  went 
to  publicity. 

"We  bought  agri-business  hats 
which  we  gave  to  the  incoming  fresh- 
men to  publicize  the  program  and  en- 
courage particpation,"  Schwintz  said. 

Although  they  are  never  sure  what 
fund-raising  event  the  club  will  do, 
this  year  they  provided  the  basketball 
concessions. 

"Clubs  bid  on  it  every  year.  We 
have  done  it  a  few  times  before  so  it 
was  not  something  new  to  us,"  Sch- 
wintz said.  "It  allowed  the  students  to 
work  together,  yet  each  had  his  own 
responsibility." 

Being  responsible  for  a  concession 
stand  was  something  Circle-K  could 
identify  with,  too. 

"It  was  the  only  event  we  had  time 
for  during  the  first  semester  because 
of  the  switching  of  officers," 
President  Cindy  Atkerson  said.  "It 
gave  us  a   chance  to  work  together." 

Besides  the  traditional  concession 
stands    and    conventions,    there   was 


one  fund-raising  event  that  topped 
them  all,  the  kiss-a-pig  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Vocational  Industrial 
Clubs  of  America  (VICA). 

"We  got  a  baby  pig  and  cleaned  it. 
We  had  several  jars  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent instructor's  picture  on  it.  The 
instructor  whose  jar  collected  the 
most  money  was  the  one  who  kissed 
the  pig,''  sponsor  Charlie  White  said. 
"We  were  not  sure  we  could  pull  it 
off,  but  it  was  something  we  though 
people  would  enjoy." 

VICA  also  did  fund-raising  events 
such  as  selling  KBUZ  publicity 
stickers,  making  and  selling  tools, 
and  collecting  pop  cans  and  shop 
metal  which  was  sold  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Because  VICA  represented  six  dif- 
ferent trade  programs  in  the  school, 
these  money  raising  activities  helped 
keep  the  members  in  touch  with  each 
other. 

"They  drew  us  together,"  White 
said.  "We  were  not  just  individuals 
anymore,  but  members." 

by  Lisa  Kahrs 


68/money  raising 


FILLING  UP  -  While  filling  up  a  gloss  with  Pepsi, 
Agri-Business  club  member  John  Donley  fills  up 
the  club  treasury  by  working  in  the  concession 
stand  during  a  home  basketball  game.  (Photo 
by  David  Barton) 

RAKING  IT  IN  -  Agri-Business  club  member  Paul 
Simon  collects  money  from  Ron  Buckland  after 
Buckland  purchases  a  cold  drink  from  the  con- 
cession stand.  The  club  used  proceeds  from  the 
concession  stand  to  fund  field  trips.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 
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COLLECTION  TIME  -  PTK  president  Carol  Pond 
collects  money  from  their  gift-paper  sales.  As 
an  officer,  Pond  took  the  responsibility  of  plan- 
ning many  of  the  PTK  events.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 


BIG  ENOUGH  -  Stretching  to  finish  last  minute 
decorations  for  the  SGA  Christmas  dance, 
Laurie  Randall  learns  that  sponsoring  events 
often  means  you  do  the  work  yourself.  (Photo 
by  David  Barton) 


70/club  leaders 


In  addition  to  leadership  roles,  club  officers 
found  that  shouldering  the  burden  was  an 

EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 


Though  club  officers  continually 
changed,  one  common  factor  linked 
them  together.  Officers  were  deter- 
mined to  do  the  best  they  could  for 
the  club  they  represented. 

For  Student  Government 
Association  President  Sonya  Williard, 
desire  for  involvement  prompted  her 
to  run  for  office. 

"I  wanted  to  get  involved  with  the 
students'  activities,"  Williard  said. 
"Being  an  officer  also  let  me  par- 
ticipate in  the  scheduling  of  events, 
such  as  the  movies  we  brought  to 
Cowley." 

Wanting  to  get  involved  was  not 
the  same  as  having  to  get  involved, 
but  Teddy  Baker,  Student  National 
Education  Association  president,  took 
his  responsibilities  just  as  seriously 
as  Williard. 

"When  we  first  started  out  this 
year,  there  were  only  two  members 
in  the  club,"  Baker  said,  "so  we  were 
both  given  a  position.  The  club  grew 
to  eight  members  making  my  main 
responsibility  keeping  everyone  in- 
volved." 

For  Lis  Eveland,  state  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  (PTK)  president,  it  was  en- 
couragement from  other  members  of 
the  chapter  that  made  her  decide  to 
run  for  office. 

"I  was  told  I  had  the  type  of  per- 
sonality it  takes  for  the  job,"  Eveland 
said.  "I  also  felt  I  had  the  maturity 
and  self-confidence  that  comes  from 
previous  experience  and  is  not  found 
in  a  lot  of  students  of  a  younger  age.  I 
was  ready  to  settle  down  to  some 
hard  work." 

Considering      the      responsibilities 

PRESIDENTIAL  PRIVILEGE  -  Sweeping  the  floor 
after  the  SGA  Christmas  dance  is  one  job  SGA 
president  Sonya  Williard  didn't  ask  for.  Like 
other  organizational  leaders,  Williard  found 
behind  the  scene  duties  were  an  integral  part 
of  her  responsibilities.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


Eveland  had,  it  was  easy  to  see  why 
maturity  and  experience  was  needed. 

"Our  chapter  was  responsible  for 
organizing  the  whole  state  of  Kansas 
PTK.  This  included  the  state  con- 
ference and  state  convention.  There 
was  a  lot  of  work  involved,"  she  said. 

Hard  work  was  something  Williard 
could  easily  relate  to  also.  It  was 
times  when  events  overlapped  that 
were  most  difficult  for  her. 

"When  I  had  different  things 
coming  up  at  once,  -  for  instance  the 
masquerade  dance  and  fall  play  were 
both  going  on  at  the  same  time,  -  I  felt 
like  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  work," 
Williard  said.  "But  I  knew  what  I  was 
getting  in  to  and  I  figured  there  would 
be  times  like  that." 

All  agreed  that  officers  of  clubs 
have  more  responsibility  than  the 
members,  but  Cindy  Atkerson,  who 
served  as  both  vice-president  and 
president  of  Circle-K,  believes  the 
president  holds  the  most  difficult 
position. 

"When  I  was  vice-president, 
everyone  had  their  own  job  to  do  and 
looked  out  for  themselves,"  Atkerson 
said.  "But  when  I  became  president  I 
had  to  say  who  did  what  and  see  that 
projects  went  off  well." 

Giving  orders  was  something  all  of- 
ficers dealt  with,  but  for  Eveland,  the 
task  was  no  problem. 

"It  was  not  hard  to  give  orders  as 
long  as  I  realized  I  needed  to  let  the 
members  know  their  help  was 
needed  and  I  couldn't  do  it  all  alone," 
Eveland  said. 

by  Lisa  Kahrs 


, 
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'ne  didn't  need  to  look  far  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Cowley  sports.  All  one  needed  to  do  was  listen  for  the 
roar  of  the  crowd,  the  chants  of  the  cheerleaders,  the 
boom  of  the  elephant  gun,  or  more  importantly  the 
weary  grunts  and  the  relieved  sighs  of  the  athletes.  With 
these  sounds  came  an  assortment  of  Cowley  atheltes, 
coaches,  and  fans  boasting  the  orange  and  black  of  the 
Tigers 

A  rich  tradition  in  athletics  has  been  established  at 
Cowley.  Being  a  charter  member  of  the  Kansas  Jayhawk 
Community  College  Conference  since  1923,  Cowley 
sponsors  seven  intercollegiate  sports  with  over  100 
athletes. 

Cowley  atheltics  also  featured  a  comprehensive  in- 
tramural program  including  football,  volleyball,  basket- 
ball, pool,  and  ping  pong  competition.  A  renewed 
student  interest  made  for  intense  competition  as  studen- 
ts competed  for  prizes  and  personal  pride  alike. 

In  the  time  and  effort  expended,  each  athlete  gave  a 
part  of  himself  so  that  the  team  could  prosper.  In  essen- 
ce, each  "I"  of  the  Tiger  combined  to  form  the  "Eye  of  the 
Tiger"  in  sports. 


72/sports  division 


UP  AND  OVER  -  Juana  Wilson,  freshman,  tips 
the  ball  over  the  net  for  a  point  in  the  game 
against  Butler.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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As  the  force  behind  the 

athletes,  coaches  face  challenges  while 

MOLDING  THE  TEAM 


Like  a  rudder  guiding  a  ship, 
coaches  of  athletic  teams  provided 
the  guidance  that  determined  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  team. 

"The  coach  bears  the  initial  burden 
for  the  success  of  a  sports  program," 
W.S.  Scott,  director  of  guidance  ser- 
vices, said.  As  past  athletic  director 
for  Cowley,  Scott  was  involved  in  the 
selection  of  seven  Tiger  coaches. 

Molding  the  team  into  a  cohesive 
unit  was  the  chief  responsibility 
shouldered  by  the  coach. 

"Team  unity  is  very,  very  im- 
portant," head  women's  volleyball 
and  basketball  coach  Linda  Hargrove 
said.  "You  can  have  lots  of  good  in- 
dividuals, but  unless  they  are  willing 
to  work  for  common  goals  it  is  a 
waste  of  time." 

Head  football  coach  Bill  Yocum 
echoed  Hargrove's  thoughts  on  the 
importance  of  team  unity. 

"It  is  the  key  to  success,"  Yocum 
said.  "If  they  have  respect  for  them- 
selves and  then  respect  for  each 
other,  the  team  unity  will  be  there." 

In  addition  to  fostering  team  unity, 
coaches  are  also  involved  in  goal  set- 
ting. 

According  to  Hargrove  and  Yocum, 
their  teams  set  their  own  goals  and 
their     personal     goals     as     coaches 


reflected  those  of  the  team. 

"As  a  coach,  I  feel  my  responsibility 
is  to  direct  the  team,"  Yocum  said.  "I 
'hold  the  carrot  out'  for  them  to  help 
them  reach  their  goals." 

While  goal  setting  and  team  unity 
were  aspects  of  'on  the  field' 
coaching,  a  coach  also  had  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  athlete  off  the  field. 

"I  want  to  have  a  successful 
program  both  on  and  off  the  field," 
Yocum  said. 

Head  men's  basketball  coach  Russ 
Gilmore  had  a  set  of  priorities  for  his 
athletes. 

"We  impress  on  them  to  get  an 
education,  improve  as  a  citizen,  and 
then  make  themselves  the  best 
player  they  can  be,"  Gilmore  said. 

Yocum  finds  these  off-the-field 
responsiblities  no  easy  chore. 

"It  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
coaching,"  Yocum  said.  "I  feel  that  I 
have  an  obligation  to  teach  them 
somtheing  about  the  college,  their 
education,  and  their  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully exist  in  society," 

"You  have  to  establish  what  is  most 
important,"  Gilmore  said.  "A  player 
is  not  going  to  have  athletics  the  rest 
of  their  life.  A  four-year  college 
career  is  a  very  short  period  of  time." 

While    coaches    had    obvious    im- 


mediate effects  on  athletes,  their  in- 
fluence had  long-term  results,  too. 

"A  high  premium  is  placed  on  the 
manner  that  a  coach  molds  an  athlete 
into  a  productive  citizen,"  Scott  said. 
"What  a  coach  does  can  influence  the 
rest  of  the  students  life." 

But  even  though  the  coach  had  a 
major  role  in  the  success  of  a  team,  it 
was  the  athlete  that  determined 
whether  the  team  sank  or  swam. 

"The  coaches  can't  play  the  game," 
Scott    said. 

Realizing  this,  the  coaches  bore  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  talented 
athletes  to  Cowley. 

"A  coach  has  to  find  players  in- 
terested in  the  goals  of  the  institution 
and  the  team,"  Yocum  said.  "There 
are  guidlines  of  the  community  and 
the  school  that  not  everyone  fits." 

While  recruiting  was  a  major  duty, 
the  coaches  found  that  is  was  an  en- 
joyable part  of  their  job. 

"Recruiting  is  something  I  like  to 
do.  It  is  the  part  of  coaching  that  I  find 
most  enjoyable,  although  it  can  be  an 
up  and  down  affair,"  Hargrove  said. 
"We  have  such  a  good  athletic 
program  here  at  Cowley  that  it  is  easy 
to  recruit." 

by  Paul  Englis 


SOUR  GRAPES  -  A  worried  look  appears  on 
head  basketball  coach  Linda  Hargrove's  face  as 
she  watches  her  team  in  action.  After  ten 
seasons  at  Cowley,  Hargrove  hasbecome  the 
winningest  women's  basketball  and  volleyball 
coach  in  Region  VI.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


74/coaches  feature 


CHECKING  IT  OUT  -  With  a  quick  glance,  head 
men's  basketball  coach  Russ  Gilmore  looks  at 
the  scoreboard  to  check  the  score.  For  coaches 
like  Gilmore,  the  on-the-court  action  was  only 
part  of  their  job.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 

FIRED  UP  -  Head  football  coach  Bill  Yocum  ex- 
presses his  enthusiasm  as  his  team  scores  a 
touchdown.  Keeping  the  team  together  and 
working  for  a  common  goal  was  a  primary  con- 
cern for  Yocum.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Even  with  o  tough 

schedule,  spikers  pull  through  while 

PILING  UP  VICTORIES 


Faced  with  a  tough  row  to  hoe,  the 
Lady  Tiger  volleyball  team  tackled 
their  season,  '  emerging  with  only 
minor  setbacks. 

The  Lady  Tigers  finished  the  year 
with  a  29-10-4  record,  placing  second 
in  the  conference  and  third  in  the 
region. 

According  to  head  coach  Linda 
Hargrove,  the  conference  schedule 
was  tough  one.  Johnson  County,  who 
was  the  defending  region  champion, 
handed  Cowley  their  only  conference 
defeat  of  the  season  and  their  first 
conference  loss  ever,  going  on  to 
claim  the  conference  crown.  Johnson 
County  went  on  to  repeat  their  region 
championship  and  finish  fourth  in  the 
national  tournament. 

Hargrove  believes  that  the  in- 
tensity of  volleyball  play  has  im- 
proved over  the  years. 

"The  caliber  of  play  is  increasing," 
Hargrove  said.  "Over  the  past  four 
years  there  has  been  a  definite  up- 
swing in  junior  college  volleyball  in 
the  state  of  Kansas." 

While  the  team  finished  the  season 
with  a  winning  record,  Hargrove  was 
disappointed  in  the  season  finish,  as 
the  team  did  not  meet  their  goal  of 
winning  the  Region  VI  tournament  to 
go  to  nationals. 

"It  was  a  good  season,  but 
sometimes  you  just  don't  meet  your 
goals,"  Hargrove  said. 

SPIKE  IT!  -  The  action  is  intense  at  the  net  as 
JaNel  Edwards  and  Juana  Wilson  lead  to  spike 
the  ball.  With  their  aggressive  style  of  play,  the 
freshmen  were  instrumental  in  the  Lady  Tigers 
winning  seaon.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 

VOLLEYBALL  SQUAD  -  Back  row:  Marcia 
Rutledge,  manager,  JaNel  Edwards,  Lynne  Kef- 
feler,  Pam  Wright,  Mary  Rausch,  Rhonda  Babb, 
Juana  Wilson,  Ronno  Adelhardt,  Coach  Linda 
Hargrove.  Front  row:  Lori  Debo,  Tinea  Bor- 
nhoft,  Teresa  Flanigan,  Lynda  Debo,  Lois 
Neises.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


Hargrove  blamed  a  lack  of  team- 
work for  the  disappointing  finish. 

"The  team  did  not  mold  into  a 
cohesive  unit,"  she  said.  "They  tried 
hard  and  worked  hard  in  practice  but 
there  was  just  not  that  magical 
ingredient  there." 

After  the  first  two  tournaments  the 
Lady  Tigers  found  themselves  with  a 
2-3-2  record. 

"It  was  a  little  hard  to  handle,"  she 
said,  "but  winning  the  Hutchinson 
tournament  was  the  turning  point  of 
the  season." 

Hargrove  also  noted  defeating 
nationally  ranked  Barton  County  in 
the  Cowley  Invitational  as  the 
highlight  to  the  season. 

While  teamwork  was  lacking  in 
some  of  the  Cowley  matches,  in- 
dividual talent  showed  through. 

"JaNel  Edwards  was  named  to  the 
All-Region  VI  first  team,"  Hargrove 
said.  She  also  noted  that  Teresa 
Flanigan  and  Pam  Wright  were 
named  to  the  second  team. 

With  five  sophomores  and  seven 
freshmen  on  the  team,  Hargrove  said 
she  has  a  strong  nucleus  returning  for 
next  year. 

"This  was  the  best  freshman  group 
I  have  ever  had,"  Hargrove  said. 
"They  were  very  dedicated  to  our 
program." 


by  Paul  Englii  tsi. 
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1 


HEADS  UP  -  Moving  toward  the  net,  Teresa 
Flanigan  readies  to  spike  the  ball  set  up  by  Lyn- 
da Debo.  The  sophomores  completed  their 
seasons  on  the  Lady  Tiger  volleyball  squad  with 
only  one  conference  loss.  (Photo  by  Piper 
Jackson) 


SERVING  IT  UP  •  Sophomore  Pam  Wright 
delivers  a  powerful  serve  in  a  match  at  the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium.  Wright  was  named  to 
the  All-Region  second  team.  (Photos  by  Piper 
Jackson) 


volleyball/77 


SCOREBOARD 
Central  of  McPherson:  1-1;  1-1 
Colby:  1-1 

St.  John's:  0-2;  2-1;  2-0 
Pratt:  2-0;  3-0 
Kansas  Newman:  1-2 
Central  State:  2-0 
Southwestern:  0-2;  2-0;  2-1 
Dodge  City:  2-0 
Allen  County:  2-1;  3-0;  2-1 
Hutchinson:  2-1;  1-1 
Tabor:  2-1 

Hesston:  1-2;  2-0;  2-0 
Marymount:  2-1 
Bethel:  0-2 

Coffeyville:  1-2;  2-1;  2-0 
Friends:  0-2 
Independence:  2-0;  2-1 
Northern  Arkansas:  2-0 
Kansas  City:  2-0 
Johnson  County:  0-2 
Neosho  County:  2-0;  2-0 
Cloud  County:  2-0 
Butler  County:  2-0 
Oklahoma  Baptist:  2-0 
Barton  County:  2-1;  0-2 
Highland:  2-1 
Record:  29  wins,  10  losses,  4  ties 


After  storting  out  4-0, 
football  team  stumbles  os 


SEASON  FALLS  APART 


Twelth  in  the  nation!  After  the 
fourth  game  of  the  season  the  Tigers 
had  a  spotless  4-0  record  and  were 
eyeing  the  Kansas  Jayhawk  Com- 
munity College  Conference  (KJCCC) 
crown.  They  were  ranked  twelth  in 
the  NJCAA  poll.  But,  after  the  fourth 
game  the  season  began  to  fall  apart. 
The  Tigers  could  not  muster  a  win  and 
ended  the  season  at  a  disappointing 
4-4-1. 

"It  was  like  two  separate  seasons" 
said  head  coach  Bill  Yocum.  "The  first 
was  the  best  it  could  be.  We  were  4-0 
and  ranked  twelth  in  the  nation,  but 
the  second  part  of  the  season  we 
went  0-4-1.  It  was  frustrating  to  start 
out  so  good  and  to  finish  the  way  we 
did." 

The  Tigers  started  the  season 
squeaking  past  Independence  3-0  at 
Curry  Field.  Cowley  County  had  been 
picked  to  fill  the  basement  of  the  KJC- 
CC. This  prediction  began  to  look 
meaningless  after  the  second  game  in 
which  the  Tigers  defeated  the  defen- 
ding national  champions,  Butler 
County,  20-14.  The  Tigers  winning 
ways  continued  when  they  traveled  to 
Fort  Hays  State  University  where  they 
shutout  the  junior  varsity  squad  24-0. 

The  Tigers  at  3-0  began  to  build  a 
following  that  had  normally  been 
reserved  for  Cowley  basketball.  The 
Tigers  added  to  the  inferno  by 
defeating  Fort  Scott  at  Curry  Field  26- 
6.   At   this   point   many   people   were 


FOOTBALL  TEAM  -  FRONT  ROW:  Clay  Smith,  Shawn 
Spear,  Milan  Zuzek,  Freddie  Parker,  Ivory  Turner, 
Kerry  Keith,  Brad  Dickens,  Leonard  Downing, 
Keith  Bell,  Ron  Benson.  ROW  II:  Gary  DuBois,  Tom 
Reed,  Rick  Miller,  Tony  Williams,  Roosevelt 
Glasper,  David  Leaphardt,  Sam  Floyd,  Steve 
Arellano,  Duane  Collins,  Kenny  DiVall,  David 
Taylor,  Coach  Bill  Yocum.  ROW  III:  Larry  Lauder- 
dale, Ralph  Rose,  Tim  Joyce,  David  Miles,  Larry 
Sampson,  Joe  Jennings,  Darren  Hammer,  Preston 
Reiser,  James  Riggs,  Bruce  Watson,  James 
Miesner.  ROW  IV:  Alvin  Johnson,  Barry  Cochran, 
Boo  Boo  Ross,  John  Buchanon,  Todd  Gosch,  Ken- 
neth Johnson. 

BLOCK  FOR  ME  ROSIE  -  Collecting  the  yardage 
keeps  Ivory  Turner  and  Roosevelt  Glasper  busy 
during  the  Fort  Hays  State  game.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 


starting  to  visualize  a  very  successful 
season,  but  then  the  roof  caved  in. 

The  season  started  to  sour  at  Hut- 
chinson where  the  Tigers  lost  a  14-13 
heartbreaker.  After  this  loss  the 
Tigers  did  not  win  another  game.  The 
homecoming  game  against  the  Pratt 
Beavers  ended  up  in  favor  of  Pratt  14- 
10  even  though  Cowley  led  most  of 
the  way. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the 
Tigers  failed  to  win  any  more  games 
after  starting  out  4-0. 

"Too  many  individuals  wanting  to 
make  themselves  look  good,"  was 
the  reason  Frank  Lolar  gave  for  the 
slide.  "They  weren't  working  for  the 
team." 

"It  was  different  things  every 
game,"  said  Yocum.  "One  game  it 
would  be  inconsistencies  with  either 
the  offense  or  the  defense,  and  the 
next  game  either  injuries  or  a  good 
team  would  stop  us." 

The  Tigers  then  traveled  to  Cof- 
feyville  to  take  on  the  number  one 
ranked  Red  Ravens.  Cowley  lost  the 
scoring  showdown  42-36.  The 
following  week  the  Tigers  ended  their 
home  season  with  an  8-8  tie  with 
Dodge  City.  The  tie  knocked  the 
Tigers  out  of  contention  for  the  KJCCC 
playoffs.  The  final  game  of  the  season 
gave  Garden  City  their  only  win  of  the 
season,  28-21  over  the  failing  Tigers. 

by  Kent  Koehler 


78/football 


TIME  OUT  -  Taking  time  from  his  regular  prac- 
tice/Milan Zuzek  talks  football  with  a  group  of 
Ark  City  Little  League  players.  The  Cowley 
squad  took  one  afternoon  to  run  a  clink  for  all 
of  the  city's  little  leaguers.  (Photo  by  David  Bar- 
ton] 


SCOREBOARD 
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Butler  County 
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Hutchinson 
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Pratt 
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Coffeyville 
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21 

Garden  City 
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Record 

:  4  wins,  4  losses, 

1  tie. 

POWERFUL  PUNTER  -  Punting  the  ball  is  part  of 
Brad  Dickens  job  as  proves  he  can  do  It  with 
style.  Dickens  was  cited  as  first  team  Alt* 
Conference  punter  end  Second  team  defensive 
back,  (Photos  by  Ron  Trevino) 
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cc  SCOREBOARD 

72  Pratt 

89  Butter 

66  NEO 

89  Eos  tern  Wyoming 
68  Lamar 

82  St.  Gregory's 

68  Pratt 

55  Crowder 

72  fastTexos 

60  Hutchinson 

75  Butler 

76  NEO 
64  Coffeyvllle 
72  Independence 

72  Fort  Scott 

67  AHen 
81  Johnson 

90  Kansas  City 
88  Neosho 

54  Independence 

70  CoffeyvWe 

63  Fort  Scott 

76  Allen 

76  Johnson 

53  Kansas  City 

74  Neosho 

74  Fort  Scott 

60  Coffeyvllle 

73  Cloud 

Record:  25  wins.  4  losses 
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WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL.  FRONT  ROW:  Lois 
Nolsos,  Cindy  Livongood,  Melita  Bacon,  Lori 
Smith,  Jane  Hess,  Tinea  Bornhoft,  Marcia 
Rutledge.  BACK  ROW:  Coach  Linda  Hargrove, 


80/women's  basketball 


Lynn  Keffler,  Stacey  Wells,  Debbie  St.  Jeor, 
Sheryl  Pfalzgraf,  Mary  Rausch,  Debbie  Flood, 
Juana  Wilson  and  assistant  coach  Stan  Dyck. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Super  season  over 
shadowed  by  play-off  loss  as 

CLOUD  APPEARS 


The  high  hopes  of  a  berth  in  the 
national  tournament  came  to  a  sud- 
den halt  as  a  loss  to  Cloud  County  in 
the  Region  Vi  semifinals  clouded  an 
otherwise  stellar  season. 

"Sometimes  the  breaks  go  with  you 
and  you  win  and  sometimes  the 
breaks  go  against  you  and  you  lose," 
said  head  coach  Linda  Hargrove  of 
the  loss  to  Cloud  County. 

The  Lady  Tigers  compiled  a  record 
of  25-4  overall  and  13-1  in  conference 
play  claiming  their  fifth  consecutive 
Kansas  Jayhawk  Community  College 
Conference  championship.  Since  the 
conference  was  formed,  the  Lady 
Tigers  have  racked  up  66  wins  against 
only  two  conference  play  losses.  In 
addition,  the  team  gained  national 
recognition  as  they  were  ranked  the 
entire  season  in  the  national  poll.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  the  lady 
Tigers  were  ranked  as  high  as  third. 

Hargrove  felt  there  were  several 
season  highlights. 

"Winning  the  Total-Tiger  Classic 
and  the  Cowley  Classic  were  high 
points  of  the  season,"  she  said. 

Hargrove  considered  the  com- 
petition in  the  conference  to  be  im- 
proved over  previous  years. 

"The  conference  has  gotten  better 
and  better  over  the  years,"  she  said. 
"The  fourth  place  team  had  a  record 
of  25-9,  which  speaks  well  of  our  con- 
ference." 

HIGHFIVE  •  Team  work  and  great  chomistry 
among  tho  playors  wore  two  strong  points  con- 
tributing to  tho  succoss  of  tho  Lady  Tigors. 
Congratulating  Dobbio  Flood  on  good  play, 
toammato  Lois  Noisos  holps  foster  team  spirit. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


While  the  team  breezed  through 
the  first  half  of  conference  play,  win- 
ning by  as  much  as  45  points,  the 
second  half  provided  tougher  com- 
petition. Hargrove  felt  the  team  per- 
formed well  because  of  a  good  com- 
bination of  people. 

"We  had  a  good  balance  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,"  Hargrove 
said.  "The  team  molded  into  a  unit 
and  played  well  all  year." 

A  good  attitude  displayed  by  the 
ladies  helped  their  success. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  positive  people 
on  the  team,"  Hargrove  said.  "The 
girls  got  along  well  and  there  was 
very  little  jealousy  on  the  team." 

While  rolling  over  opponents  may 
lead  a  team  to  lose  intensity, 
Hargrove  didn't  have  that  problem 
with  the  Lady  Tigers. 

"This  team  was  never  hard  to 
motivate,"  she  said.  "There  was 
always  so  much  competition  on  the 
team  for  playing  time  and  starting 
positions." 

While  the  team  had  an  abundance 
of  individual  talent,  their  real 
strength  was  in  teamwork. 

"We  were  very  balanced.  Everyone 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  team," 
Hargrove  said.  "Every  year  at  the  end 
of  the  season  it  is  really  sad  that  we 
only  have  these  girls  for  two  years." 

by  Paul  Englis 


If 


women's  basketball /81 


00  BOS'  -  Ernest  Bosby,  freshman,  takes  the 
boll  down  Hi*  court  lor  two  point* .  The  Tiger*' 
offensive  game  led  them  to  0  10-17  overall 
record.  (Photo  by  David  Burton) 
SCOREBOARD 
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Pratt 
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Butler 

83 

52      - 

NEO 

65 

77 

'           Eastern  Wyoming 

75 
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Lamar 

82 

«7 

Eastern  Oklahoma 

84 

64 

Pratt 
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Kansas  City 

77 

63 

Johnson 
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Allen 

76 

74 

Hutchinson 

8» 

64 

Butler 

70 

56 

mo 

74 

80 

Coffeyvitle 

67 

76 

Independence 

♦4 

68 

Fort  Scott  : 

66 

59 

Allen 

67 

66 

Johnson 

81 

87 

Kansas  City 

75 

65 

Neosho 

56 

72 

Independence 

81 

69 

Cofteyville 

70 

66 

Fort  Scott 

72 

62 

Alton 

64 

65 

Johnson 

88 

73 

Kansas  City 

71 

72 

Neosho 
Record:  18  wins ,  1 7  losses 

68 

MENS  BASKETBALL.  FRONT  ROW:  Mark  Ware, 
Bruce  Washington,  Jimmy  Gooch,  Mark  Potter, 
Sean  Myers,  Ernest  Bosby,  Greg  Helkes.  BACK 
ROW:  Assistant  Coach  Mason  Jones,  Eddie  Lyday, 


Brian  Allison,  Brit  Hyde,  Robert  Hayes,  Ken  Ash, 
Tony  Tyler,  Chris  Farrls,  Coach  Russ  Gilmore. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


82/men's  basketball 


Winning  season  fades 

as  loss  after  loss  amounts  to 


A  SEASON  OF  ALAAOSTS 


The  high  hopes  of  a  winning  season 
and  a  berth  in  the  Eastern  Division 
playoffs  fell  by  the  wayside  as  the 
men's  basketball  team  experienced  a 
dismal  season. 

But  the  season  was  not  a  total  loss 
for  the  Tigers.  They  finished  with  an 
overall  record  of  10-17  and  a  con- 
ference standing  of  6-8. 

"We  wanted  to  get  into  the  playof- 
fs; it  was  our  goal.  We  finished  in  a 
tie  for  fourth  place  and  it  was  a  disap- 
pointment that  we  didn't  make 
it, "Coach  Russ  Gilmore  said.  "When 
Johnson  County's  victory  destroyed 
our  hopes  of  making  the  playoffs,  we 
set  and  accomplished  a  new  goal  of 
10  wins  for  the  season." 

According  to  Gilmore,  the  team  did 
not  have  any  difficulty  getting  back 
on  the  winning  track  after  having 
their     hopes     for     a     playoff     berth 


crushed. 

"It  was  disappointing,  but  they  (the 
team)  bounced  back  really  well,"  he 
said.  "I  think  the  men  showed  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  character  by  win- 
ning their  last  two  road  games  in  a 
row." 

The  major  stumbling  block  was  a 
series  of  "almost"  games. 

"We  lost  seven  games  this  season 
by  six  points  or  less.  We  played  some 
good  ball,  but  we  were  never  able  to 
get  over  the  hump  and  win  the  close 
ones,"  Gilmore  said.  Probably  the 
most  disappointing  losses  were  Cof- 
feyville's  one-point  victory,  Fort 
Scott's  six-point  triumph  and  Allen 
County's  two-point  conquest  in  over- 
time, as  these  losses  destroyed  our 
hopes  of  making  the  playoffs.  Still, 
the  team  worked  hard  and  never 
gave   up,   that  is  characteristic  of  a 


good  team." 

Gilmore  said  one  of  the  best  games 
of  the  season  was  played  against 
Eastern  Oklahoma  in  the  finals  of  the 
Total  Classic  Tournament. 

"This  was  probably  the  best  game 
we  played  all  season.  We  really  had 
momentum  rolling  after  winning  the 
first  two  games  of  the  tournament," 
he  said.  "In  the  championship  game, 
I  felt  the  team  lived  up  to  its  poten- 
tial; we  shot  well  and  played  with 
confidence." 

Gilmore  credited  the  team  with 
good  upper  class  leadership. 

"The  sophomores  played  a  con- 
sistent season,"  he  said.  "Robert 
Hayes  was  our  leading  scorer,  also 
Mark  Potter  and  Jimmy  Gooch 
played  consistently  good  games." 

fay  Chris  Zerener 


SUPPORTIVE  HANDS  •  Getting  fired  up  b«for« 
th«  gam*  was  part  of  Coach  Rum  Gilmore'i 
strategy  for  winning.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Half-time  activities  combined  with  dance 
to  make  Winter  Homecoming  a 

TRADITIONAL  EVENT 


An  emphasis  on  traditional  events 
helped  students  celebrate  winter 
homecoming. 

The  celebration  kicked  off  with  the 
Lady  Tigers'  75-61  victory  over  Allen 
County's  Red  Devils.  But  a  64-62  loss 
by  the  men's  team  put  a  damper  on 
the  occasion. 

At  halftime  of  the  men's  game, 
Stacey  Wells  was  crowned  the  1983 
Winter  Homecoming  Queen.  Escorted 
by  her  father,  she  recieved  the 
traditional  crown,  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  a  basketball  autographed  by 
the  Tigers,  and  the  congratulatory 
kiss  from  Mike  Friday,  SGA  secretary- 
treasurer.  Also  in  attendence  were 
finalists  Debbie  Blatchford,  Debra 
Goodson,  Linda  Groene,  Kim  Rayl, 
and  their  fathers. 

Wells,  a  member  of  the  women's 
basketball  team,  said  not  only  was  it 
difficult  to  dress  for  the  occasion  in  a 
short  time,  but  never  in  her  wildest 
expectations  did  she  expect  to  be 
chosen  for  the  honor. 

"It  was  really  hectic  after  our  game 
to  try  and  get  ready  in  30  minutes  for 
the  ceremony.  Throughout  the 
ceremony  I  was  a  little  uneasy 
because  I  knew  everyone  else  had 
spent  hours  getting  ready,''  she  said. 
"I  couldn't  believe  it  when  I  was  an- 
nounced as  the  winner.  This  was  a 
new  exciting  experience  and  I  felt 
really  honored.'' 

Another  halftime  event  which  was 


sponsored  by  Tiger  Action  Club  (TAC) 
was  the  recognition  of  all  the 
athlete's  parents  and  foster  parents. 
After  the  parents  had  been  in- 
troduced they  were  given  flowers. 

Following  the  game,  150  students 
attended  the  dance  held  in  Galle- 
Johnson  Auditorium  and  danced  the 
night  away  with  music  provided  by 
20th  Century  Sound. 

"We  had  a  good  turnout  and 
students  really  ^eemed  to  enjoy 
themselves,"  W.S.  Scott,  SGA  sponsor 
said.  "Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
entertainment  and  stayed  for  the  en- 
tire dance." 

Freshman  Licia  Robertson  believes 
the  winter  homecoming  dance  was 
the  major  highlight  of  the  evening. 

"The  homecoming  dance  was  suc- 
cessful because  it  was  uniquely  dif- 
ferent from  most  traditional  dances. 
The  disc  jockey  was  very  cooperative 
about  trying  to  please  the  crowd  with 
their  favorite  tunes  and  he  used  a 
new  style  of  pastel  lighting  which 
provided  a  new  and  unique  setting," 
she  said.  "Another  unusual  feature 
was  that  the  dance  progressed  to  an 
even  better  stage  as  the  evening 
wore  on  instead  of  the  usual  dying  of 
towards  the  end.  All  these  changes 
added  up  to  provide  a  pleasant  at- 
mosphere for  student  interaction  and 
enjoyment." 

by  Chris  Zerener 


CHOSEN  ONE  -  Receiving  the  queen's 
traditional  necklace  charm  from  SGA  president 
Sonya  Willard,  Stacey  Wells  and  her  father 
soak  up  the  halftime  spirit.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 


84/winter  homecoming 


PLEASED  AS  PUNCH  -  Excited  that  her  daughter 
is  the  1983  Winter  Homecoming  Queen,  Mr*. 
Wells  cheers  before  she  takes  pictures  of  the 
coronation.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 

QUEEN  CANDIDATES  -  Winter  homecoming 
queen  candidates  Debbie  Blatchford,  Debbie 
Goodson  and  Linda  Greene  watch  the  second 
half  of  the  homecoming  game  against  Allen 
County.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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GOTCHA  ■  Sunday  afternoon  intramural  action 
gets  tense  for  Keith  Bell  a*  Lorrle  Scott  and  team- 
mate close  in  for  the  tackle.  (Photo  by  David  Bar- 
ton) 


Grabbing  the  rebound  might 
i  clot*  intramural  gam* 
^tfjdin  «•  num- 
ber of  intramural  activttiei 
on*  of  th*  most  popular. 


STRAIGHT  SHOOTER  -  Perfecting  his  shot  for  th*  in- 
tramural pool  tournament  is  serious  business  for 
Ernest  Bosby.  Bosby  joined  nearly  100  students  in 
the  intramural  program  which  ranged  from  foot- 
ball to  ping  pong.  (Photoby  Piper  Jackson) 


86/intramurals 


I 


A  variety  of  activities  receive 

good  student  response  as  they  experience 

THE  THRILL  OF  COMPETITION 


Students  didn't  have  to  be  super 
athletes  to  enjoy  the  thrills  of  com- 
petition. A  wide  variety  of  in- 
tramurals  allowed  many  to  get  in- 
volved. 

Football  started  the  action  as  in- 
tramurals  began  in  the  fall.  Five 
teams  provided  exciting  action  as 
they  completed  their  four-game 
schedule.  The  football  champion  was 
determined  in  a  playoff  game  with 
Dou?)  Leeper's  team  winning  in  over- 
time. 

"This  year's  football  squads  were 
very  competitive.  Each  game  was 
fought  'tooth  and  nail'  and  came 
down  to  the  deciding  seconds,"  said 
Russ  Gilmore,  intramurals  corr- 
dinator. 

Football  season  was  folowed  by  a 


short  volleyball  season  with  basket- 
ball intramurals.  Students,  turned 
basketball  players,  swarmed  out  of 
the  woodwork. 

"I  was  very  pleased  with  the  tur- 
nout and  every  (intramural)  event 
was  so  abundant  with  people," 
Gilmore  said.  "The  enthusiasm  that 
each  team  brought  on  to  the  court 
was  to  be  admired.  Intense  com- 
petition among  the  teams  was 
everywhere." 

Like  many  competitive  sports  the 
sweat  and  tears  was  accompanied  by 
a  few  minor  injuries.  A  sprained 
ankle,  a  broken  tooth,  and  a 
generous  amount  of  bad  mouthing 
became  a  trademark  of  intramurals. 

For  those  who  weren't  interested  in 
team    sports,    there   were   individual 


events  sponsored.  Singles  and 
doubles  ping  pong  competition  and 
pool  shooting  were  among  the  ac- 
tivites  in  the  Nelson  Student  Center 
recreation  area.  The  four  finalists  in 
the  winter  ping  pong  tournament 
played  their  final  match  at  half-time 
of  the  women's  basketball  playoff 
game  aganst  Ft.  Scott.  Freshman  Troy 
Pollard  won  the  tournament  and  a 
cash  prize. 

"It  tek  a  special  type  of  person  to 
come  out  for  a  sport  in  intramurals 
because  they  were  there  for  their  in- 
dividual reasons,"  Gilmore  said.  "I'm 
glad  such  people  had  enough  courage 
and  ability  to  become  involved 
whether  as  an  outlet  or  as  a  way  to 
impi^v^heiijDhysicahjkiMs^^^^^^ 

by  Debbie  Flood 
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FREE  CLEAR  -  Teamwork  clears  the  way  for  an 
easy  TD  during  an  intramural  gam*.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 

PONG  POWER  •  Competing  In  Intramural  ping 
pongrequires  quick  responses  and  a  steady  ay* 
from  Mark  War*.  Although  a  strong  competitor. 
War*  wac  not  on*  of  the  four  finalist*  for  the  title. 
(Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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i  he  time  was  eight  o'clock  on  August  30.  The  place 
was  Bob  Brenneman's  Introduction  to  Business  class.  As 
students  entered  the  room  to  begin  their  fall  semester 
classes  they  found  the  room  filled  with  people.  Those 
who  arrived  late  were  forced  to  stand  because  of  the 
shortage  of  chairs.  Counselors  and  administrators 
arrived  to  split  the  class  to  make  room  for  the  unex- 
pected overabundance  of  students.  This  scene  was 
repeated  many  times  as  a  look  within  Cowley's  people 
reavealed  a  25  percent  jump  in  enrollment,  the  largest 
jump  by  any  public  institution  in  Kansas. 

Having  more  people  on  campus  meant  one  had  more 
faces  to  see,  more  names  to  learn,  and  above  all  else 
more  friends  to  make.  Whether  it  was  studying  in  the 
library,  cheering  on  the  Tigers  at  Curry  Field,  standing 
outside  in  the  cold  Ark  City  night  because  someone  trip- 
ped the  dormitory  fire  alarm,  celebrating  Arkalalah,  or 
just  tipping  a  few  brews  at  Bojangles,  more  people 
never  made  for  a  dull  moment. 

More  people  enhanced  life  at  Cowley  because  people, 
individuals,  is  what  the  Cowley  Tiger  is  all  about. 
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SAY  CHEESE  -  Posing  for  pictures  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  to  do.  However,  for  Stephenie 
Hoffsommer,  freshman,  it  was  a  perfectly 
painless  process.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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EYEING  IT  -  Carlos  Maldonado,  auto  mechanics 
student,  installs  a  third  member  in  a  dif- 
ferential. Maldonado  returned  to  college 
second  semester  on  the  Gl  bill.  (Photo  by  Carl 
Coble) 

PROUD  OF  IT  -  A  favorite  part  of  Ron  Trevlno's 
wardrobe,  this  camouflage  jacket  displays  pat- 
ches of  places  the  Marines  took  him.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 
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After  serving  in  the 

armed  forces,  going  to  school  puts 

MONEY  IN  THE  POCKET 


Enlistment  in  a  branch  of  the 
military  services  has  become  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  going 
straight  to  the  work  force  or  going  to 
college.  When  enlisting  in  the  military 
a  person  receives  many  benefits,  one 
of  which  is  the  G.I.  bill. 

Through  this  bill,  the  federal  gover- 
nment pays  veterans  a  monthly 
allowance  if  they  attend  college  or 
any  approved  vocational-technical 
school.  Fifty-seven  students  used 
these  benefits  to  enable  them  to  at- 
tend Cowley  this  year. 

According  to  Forest  Smith,  guidan- 
ce couselor,  until  this  year,  the  num- 
ber of  students  attending  school  on 
the  G.I.  bill  had  been  declining,  but 
because  of  the  poor  economy,  the 
number  jumped. 

"The  number  will  start  declining 
again  for  the  two  main  reasons," 
Smith  said.  "The  first  being  that  with 
the  new  programs  the  military  offers, 
the  veterans  have  to  pay  in  a  certain 
amount  of  their  own  money,  and 
many  find  this  objectionable.  The 
second  reason  is  that  there  is  a  10- 


year  limit  on  the  benefits,  and  the 
benefits  for  the  Vietnam  veterans  are 
running  out." 

Most  of  the  veterans  who  attend 
school  after  being  discharged,  do  so 
because  it  is  what  everyone  else  is 
doing. 

"They  are  very  serious  about 
school,  they  aren't  here  to  goof  off," 
Smith  said.  "They  have  been  out  in 
the  real  world  and  know  what  it 
takes." 

The  majority  of  the  veterans  were 
enrolled  in  fields  of  study  that  will 
place  them  in  the  job  market  with  a 
very  valuable  skill.  Most  were 
enrolled  in  the  service-technology  or 
industrial-technology  courses.  Forty- 
three  of  the  57  veterans  attending 
Cowley  were  full-time  students 
carrying    at    least    12    credit    hours. 

The  benefits  a  veteran  received 
amounted  to  at  least  $397  a  month  if 
they  were  single  and  had  no  depen- 
dents. If  they  were  married  or  had 
children,  the  amount  they  received 
went  up  accordingly. 

"I   get   enough    money   to   pay   for 


school  and  to  pay  my  bills,"  said  Ron 
Trevino,  Marine  veteran.  "Plus,  I  get 
an  additional  $98  monthly  for  working 
one  weekend  a  month." 

Gary  Collins,  an  Air  Force  veteran, 
believes  that  the  money  will  be 
especially  helpful  when  he  attends  a 
more  expensive  four-year  school. 

"The  money  doesn't  help  much  here 
at  Cowley,  because  of  the  low  tuition 
and  other  expenses,  but  it  will  help  a 
lot  when  I  go  to  a  four-year  school," 
Collins  said. 

A  number  of  people  entering  the 
armed  services  do  so  because  of  the 
incentive  of  a  paid  college  education. 

"It  wasn't  much  of  an  incentive  for 
me,  but  for  many  of  the  soldiers  in  my 
group,  it  was  the  main  reason  they 
entered,'  Collins  said. 

Veterans  received  five  credit  hours 
from  Cowley  for  the  time  they  were  in 
the  military. 

"But,  they  had  to  complete  13  credit 
hours  here  before  they  got  that 
credit,"  Smith  said. 

by  Kent  Koeh/er 
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WORKING  TOGETHER  -  changing  bearings  on  a 
rear  end  differential  is  a  joint  effort  for  Leland 
Hurst  and  Fred  Hunter,  both  veterans  who  at- 
tended CCCC  on  the  Gl  bill.  (Photo  by  Carl 
Coble) 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  -  Back  row:  Dr.  Gwen 
Nelson,  Joe  McFall,  Oscar  Kimmell,  Steve  Mc- 
Spadden.  Front  row:  Ralph  Keefe,  Dick  Bonfy, 
Dr.  Charles  Kerr. 


GO  TIGERS!  -  Dr.  Gwen  Nelson,  college 
president,  suppports  the  basketball  team  in  a 
game  against  the  Independence  Pirates. 
Nelson  was  everpresent  at  the  games  in  his 
orange  and  black  sweater  with  megaphone  in 
hand.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


TIGER  BOOSTER  ■  Trustee  Oscar  Kimmell  shows 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  Tigers  by  joining  in  the 
spirit  clap.  Kimmell  has  been  a  supporter  of  the 
Tigers  throughout  his  four  year  term  of  office. 

BOARD  AGENDA  -  Cutting  the  budget  was  a 
top  concern  for  trustees  Ralph  Keefe,  Dr. 
Charles  Kerr,  and  Joe  McFall.  Board  members 
found  themselves  dealing  with  cutbacks  in 
state  aid  which  meant  tightening  the  budget 
belts. 
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Cuts  in  state  aid 

cause  tighter  budgets  as 

BOARD  BITES  BULLET 


Keeping  the  ship  afloat  in  stormy 
waters  was  the  situation  the  Board  of 
Trustees  faced  as  they  strived  to  keep 
Cowley  going  strong. 

"We  are  faced  with  the  worst  finan- 
cial condition  that  Kansas  has  ever 
had,"  said  college  president  Gwen 
Nelson. 

According  to  Nelson,  the  chief 
executive  officer  for  the  board,  nor- 
mally when  the  college  sets  the 
budget  for  the  year,  the  board 
assumes  that  is  the  budget  for  the 
year.  However,  this  year  is  different. 

"We  were  hit  with  two  reductions  in 
state  aid  this  year,"  Nelson  said.  Both 
cuts  were  of  four  percent.  According 
to  Nelson,  the  board  set  four  con- 
tingency plans  for  cuts  of  two,  four, 
six,  and  eight  percent.  Because  most 
of  the  budget  is  in  salaries,  Nelson 
siad  cuts  had  to  be  made  in  day-to- 
day expenses,,  new  and  replacement 
equipment,  and  in  delaying  building 
projects. 

As  the  board's  delegate  to  the  Kan- 
sas Association  of  Community 
Colleges  (KACC)  trustee  Ralph  Keefe 
was  involved  in  the  financial  matters 
of  the  college. 

"As  the  state  secretary  for  the 
KACC,  I  met  with  the  governor  many 
times  about  the  financial  situation  for 
community  colleges,"  Keefe  said. 

While  Keefe  saw  the  college  having 
to  tighten  its  belt  more  in  the  future, 
he  felt  the  financial  crunch  would 
have  positive  effects  on  the  school. 

"I  think  it  will  make  us  stronger  and 
closer  knit,"  he  said.  "We  will  be  able 
to  povide  a  good  education  with  less 
dependency  on  state  and  federal 
money." 

Four-year  trustee  Oscar  Kimmell 
echoed  Keefe's  thoughts. 

"I  don't  see  that  the  cutbacks  will 
hurt  the  college,"  Kimmell  said,  "the 
administration  knows  how  to  handle 
the  situation  well." 

A  strong  faith  in  the  staff  of  the 
college  gave  trustee  Steve  Mc- 
Spadden  confidence,  too. 

"I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  our  staff  and  administration.  We 


will  just  have  to  make  better  use  of 
what  we  have,"  McSpadden  said. 

While  budget  cuts  commanded 
much  attention,  the  quality  of 
education  was  not  neglected. 

"Sometimes  you  have  to  sacrifice 
the  economic  side  of  things  for  better 
education,"  said  trustee  Joe  McFall. 
'Sometimes  there  are  cheeper  ways 
to  do  things,  but  just  not  better." 

McFall  cited  the  building  of  the  dor- 
mitory and  moving  the  cosmetology 
program  to  Ireland  Hall  as  two  exam- 
ples of  this 

Although  cutting  the  budget  was  on 
the  minds  of  the  trustees,  expansion 
of  the  campus  and  student  population 
also  claimed  notice  as  Ireland  Hall 
and  the  Auditorium-Gymnasium  were 
formally  added  to  the  campus  and  the 
student  body  grew  by  25  percent. 

"Sixteen  years  ago  we  didn't  own  a 
desk  or  chair,"  Keefe  said.  "I  am 
proud  of  the  college  and  the  campus. 
Hopefully,  expansion  is  on  the  up- 
turn." 

Keefe  believes  that  there  is 
definitely  a  place  for  two-year 
colleges. 

"Four-year  colleges  are  just  not  for 
everyone.  With  a  two-year  training 
program,  a  student  can  get  into  a 
career  earlier,"  he  said.  "Cowley 
County  has  done  a  good  job  as  our  job 
placement  record  shows." 

While  everyday  life  continued  at 
Cowley,  the  campus  was  saddened  by 
the  death  of  trustee  Pat  Ireland,  for 
whom  the  Service  Technology 
Building  was  named. 

It  was  a  general  consensus  among 
the  trustess  that  Ireland  was  a 
definite  asset  to  the  college  and 
would  be  missed  by  all." 

"Pat  was  always  concerned  with 
the  human  side  of  the  issue  and  was 
quick  to  point  this  out,"  McSpadden 
said.  "He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

"With  a  person  like  Pat  Ireland," 
McFall  said,  "you  can't  fill  his  shoes  , 
you  just  have  to  make  new  foot- 
prints." 

by  Paul  Englis 


FIGURE  FANATIC  -  Handling  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  college  became  even  more  difficult 
as  Sid  Regnier,  dean  of  administration, 
wrestled  with  the  state's  four  percent  budget 
cuts.  In  addition,  Regnier  supervised  the  com- 
pletion of  the  renovation  of  Ireland  Hall  and  the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium.  (Photo  by  David  Bar- 
ton) 


CELEBRATING  -  The  December  12  dedication  of 
Ireland  Hall  and  the  Auditorium-Gymnasium 
gives  A.F.  Buffo,  dean  of  instruction,  a  chance 
to  show  off  the  two  educational  facilities  to  the 
public.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Striving  for 

common  goals  helped  unify 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  CREW 


The  goal  of  any  group  of  ad- 
ministrators is  to  make  great  strides 
toward  reaching  preset  goals.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  school  year,  the 
Cowley  administration  had  completed 
many  goals,  the  most  important  of 
which,  they  felt,  was  the  dedication 
of  W.H.  "Pat"  Ireland  Hall. 

The  administrators  operated  on  a 
team  concept.  The  President  of  the 
college,  Dr.  Gwen  Nelson,  the  Dean 
of  Students,  Jack  Beadles,  the  Dean 
of  Instruction,  A.F.  Buffo,  and  the 
Dean  of  Administration,  Sid  Regnier, 
met  weekly  to  not  only  discuss  the 
problems  in  the  various  departments, 
but  also  to  bring  about  changes 
benefiting  the  school  and  community. 

Nelson  provided  the  leadership  for 
the  administration  by  gathering 
solutions  and  ideas  from  the  Deans 
and  presenteing  them  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Nelson  felt  the  dedication  of  the 
Service  Technology  building  and  the 


Auditorium-Gymnasium      was      their 
biggest  accomplishment. 

"We  dedicated  buildings  worth  $2 
million,"  Nelson  said.  "These 
buildings  have  been  put  into  college 
service  with  virtually  no  outstanding 
debt  to  the  taxpayers." 

Beadles  supervised  Student  Ser- 
vices, Guidance  Services,  and  student 
activities  during  his  first  year  at 
Cowley.  Supervising  student  activities 
included  the  job  of  athletic  director 
Beadles,  who  classified  his  job  as  that 
of  a  problem  solver,  felt  that  learning 
about  the  college,  its  traditions,  and 
its  history  was  his  biggest  ac- 
complishment. 

"Since  this  was  only  my  first  year 
here,  I  didn't  have  the  chance  to  get 
any  major  programs  started," 
Beadles  said. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  in- 
structional staff,  Buffo  helped  to  coor- 
dinate the  night  programs  and  the 
Learning  Resource  Center,  which  he 


felt  was  the  victim  of  an  identity 
crisis,  much  like  himself. 

"Most  of  the  students  have  no  idea 
who  I  am,"  he  said,  "I  really  miss  the 
constant  contact  with  students.  When 
most  students  see  me,  it  is  about  a 
problem." 

Buffo  felt  the  addition  of  a  special 
education  para-professional  program 
was  the  biggest  accomplishment  of 
the  year. 

Regnier  had  many  duties  that  fell 
under  the  title  of  Dean  of  Ad- 
ministration. Regnier  supervised  the 
payroll,  handled  most  of  the  business 
decisions,  prepared  financial  and 
facility  reports,  and  supervised  all 
classified  personnel.  He  also  served 
as  treasurer  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Regnier  felt  the  renaming  of 
the  Service  Technology  Building  to 
W.H.  "Pat"  Ireland  Hall  was  the 
biggest  accomplishment. 

by  Kent  Koeh/er 


NEW  MAN  ON  BOARD  -  Being  the  dean  of 
students  means  Jack  Beadles  handles  student 
disciplinary  cases,  and  supervises  student  ac- 
tivities. Adjusting  to  his  job  responsibilities  as 
dean  of  students  and  athletic  director  kept 
Beadles  busy  during  the  year.  (Photo  by  Piper 
Jackson) 
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Through  a  variety  of  programs,  Student 
Services  plays  a  role  in  providing  students 

HELP  WITHOUT  HASSLE 


As  its  name  proclaims,  Studem  Ser- 
vices was  in  the  business  of  helping 
students,  through  a  variety  of 
programs. 

With  2,014  students  coming  from 
varied  backgrounds  and  having  a 
wide  range  of  interests,  the  Coun- 
seling and  Guidance  program  saw 
lots  of  action. 

Forest  Smith  and  William  Scott 
were  both  available  for  the  students 
needs.  They  were  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering interest  and  apptitude 
tests,  preparing  schedules,  enrolling 
students,  helping  students  with 
career  goals,  answering  questions 
concerning  courses,  and  assisting 
students  who  wished  to  transfer. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  duites, 
Smith  worked  with  the  G.I.  bill  and 
veterans  programs  while  Scott  dealt 
with  the  scholarship  recipients. 

Incorporated  in  Student  Services 
was  the  Career  Information  Center, 
where  students  had  access  to 
material  concerning  all  types  of  oc- 
cupations. Among  other  things,  tests 
and  surveys  were  available  to  help 
the  students  learn  about  their  in- 
terests and  personalities. 

"All  students  were  encouraged  to 
use  the  Career  Information  Center," 
Smith  said.  "I  believe  many  found  it  to 
be  most  helpful." 

The  offices  of  Scott  and  Smith  were 


constantly  full,  indicating  the  need  for 
guidance  services.  Close  contact  with 
the  students  was  important  to  both 
men. 

"I  enjoyed  seeing  students  come  in 
my  office  with  a  problem  and  having 
them  leave  with  a  feeling  that  they 
accomplished  something,"  Smith 
said. 

Scott  also  liked  dealing  with 
students. 

"By  serving  as  a  counselor,  I  came 
in  direct  contact  with  the  students," 
he  said. 

Also  falling  under  the  title  of 
Student  Services  was  recruiting,  the 
major  thrust  of  the  college  to  attract 
new  students  to  attend  Cowley. 

Linda  Hargrove,  director  of 
recruiting,  headed  up  the  program 
which  visited  22  area  high  schools, 
and  distributed  information  at  14 
career  days. 

In  tough  economic  times,  the  finan- 
cial aides  program,  yet  another  facet 
of  the  Student  Services  department, 
received  more  attention. 

Headed  by  Gary  DuBois,  financial 
aid  was  given  to  75  percent  of  the 
student  body  in  various  forms  ranging 
from  loans  and  grants  to  work  study 
programs. 

by  Staci  Jimison 


FUTURE  PLANS  -  As  part  of  his  duties  as  guidan 
ce  counselor.  Forest  Smith  helps  a  student  plan 
his  coursv  5  so  that  they  will  transfer  to  Kansas 
State  upoi.  leaving  Cowley.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 
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LENDING  AN  EAR  -  Director  of  Guidance  Ser- 
vices, W.S.  Scott,  listens  to  SGA  Vice-president 
Laurie  Randall's  ideas  on  an  SGA-sponsored 
ski  trip.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  counselor, 
Scott  help  the  position  of  SGA  sponsor.  (Photo 
by  David  Barton) 


MAIL  TIME  -  Going  through  the  daily  mail, 
financial  aids  director  Gary  Dubois  adds  to  his 
stack  of  paper  work.  Dubois  coordinated 
students  on  work  study  programs,  institutional 
grants,  and  helped  students  find  part-time  jobs 
in  the  community.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Filling  time  proved  to  be  no  problem 

for  faculty  members  who  become  known  as 

COLLEGE  COLLECTORS 


While  many  people  had  a  lot  of 
spare  time  on  hand  and  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  others  filled  it  with 
collecting  items  special  to  them. 

Margaret  Wheeler,  Humanities 
Department  Chairman,  has  collected 
and  made  miniature  rooms  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Although  she  was  always  on  the  go 
she  found  some  time  to  work  on  her 
collection. 

"I  never  have  enough  time  to  work 
on  it,"  Wheeler  said,  "but  sometime 
I'll  be  able  to  get  back  to  it." 

Although  some  people  go  out  and 
find  their  pieces  at  sales,  Wheeler 
made  all  her  own. 

"It's  more  fun  to  make  your  own," 
she  said.  "I  make  the  whole  room  to 
scale  and  it  takes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  to  get  it  all  planned 
out." 

While  Wheeler  made  her  miniature 
rooms,  Sharon  Yarbough  had  her  own 
collection  of  things. 

"I've  collected  hats  ever  since  I  was 
little,"  Yarbrough  said.  "I  also  collect 


Judy  Garland  records." 

In  addition  to  collecting  records  and 
hats,  Yarbrough  collected  playbills. 

"I  started  collecting  records  and 
playbills  when  I  was  in  college." 

Like  Wheeler  and  Yarbrough, 
Robert  Lawson,  social  science  depart- 
ment chairman,  boasted  a  collection. 

"I  have  a  coin  collection,"  Lawson 
said.  "The  oldest  coin  dates  back  to 
1757." 

Lawson  also  had  a  second  collec- 
tion of  odds  and  ends  antiques. 

Lawson  said  he  really  became  a 
serious  collector  in  the  last  25  years. 

"It  gives  me  something  to  do  in  the 
evenings  instead  of  watching 
television,"  he  said. 

Wheeler,  Yarbrough  and  Lawson 
all  agree  that  when  it  comes  time  to 
retire  they  will  continue  working  on 
their  collections. 

"After  I  retire  I  plan  to  continue  to 
collect,"  Yarbrough  said. 

by  Teddy  Baker 


SURROUNDED  -  Sitting  among  her  many  collec- 
tions, Sharon  Yarbrough  shows  off  the  objects 
that  fill  her  spare  time.  Collecting  was  a  hobby 
held  by  many  faculty  members.  Among  Yar- 
brough's  collections  are  Judy  Garland  records, 
hats,  and  movie  posters.  (Photo  by  David  Bar- 
ton) 
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Pat  Mauzey 
Jim  Miesner 
Linda  Puntrtey 
Larry  Schwintz 


Bob  Brennamon 
Elaine  Brown 
Robert  Boggs 
Stan  Dyck 
Bill  Forest 


Russ  Gilmore 
Linda  Hargrove 
Norman  Hearn 
Carol  Hobaugh 
Don  Hughes 


Conrad  Jimison 
Larry  Lauderdale 
Bob  Lawson 
Betty  Martin 
Jim  Martin 


W.  S.  Scott 
Forest  Smith 
Margaret  Wheeler 
Charlie  White 
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For  Pot  Lawson,  being  o 

secretary  for  Student  Services  is  like 

RUNNING  A  CIRCUS 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  bring  to 
you  the  Student  Services  Circus  with 
ringmaster  Pat  Lawson. " 

Comparing  Student  Services  to  a 
circus  atmosphere  may  seem  a  little 
far-fetched,  but  Student  Services  was 
full  of  activity  and  Pat  Lawson  han- 
dled the  office  like  a  ringmaster 
would  handle  a  circus  crew. 

"Here  in  Student  Services,  we  deal 
with  people  with  problems.  They 
usually  come  out  feeling  happy  when 
they  get  their  problems  straightened 
out.  It's  really  interesting  to  see 
student  complete  their  programs," 
Lawson  said. 

Lawson  set  up  appointments  for 
enrollment,  answered  questions  con- 
cerning courses,  arranged  testing 
programs,  and  maintained  each 
student's  personal  file,  in  addition  to 
basic  tasks  like  answering  the 
telephone,  typing  and  filing. 

Since  recruiting  and  scholarships 
were  handled  by  Student  Services, 
Lawson  took  on  the  additional  duties 
of  keeping  scholarship  records  and 
contacting  recipients. 

Lawson  helped  schedule  recruiting 


trips  and  helped  make  the  recruiting 
packets  which  were  distributed  to 
area  high  school  students  and  at 
career  days.  They  contained  in- 
formation concerning  all  aspects  of 
the  college  and  provided  prospective 
students  a  ready  reference  to  the 
college  and  its  programs. 

Lawson  also  helped  counselor 
Forest  Smith  prepare  the  official 
records  dealing  with  the  55  veterans 
who  attended  the  college. 

"The  Veterans  Administration 
required  that  we  keep  track  of  all  the 
students  who  received  veteran 
benefits.  That  just  meant  that  we  had 
to  keep  records  on  the  attendance 
and  on  the  grades  they  received  or 
else  they  couldn't  continue  to  get  the 
benefits,"  Lawson  said. 

Keeping  things  running  smoothly 
was  a  challenge  Lawson  enjoyed. 

"I  always  felt  bad  when  students 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  to  see  one  of 
the  counselors,"  she  said.  "But  it  was 
fun  to  meet  people  of  all  ages  with 
varied  interests  from  different 
backgrounds." 

byStaci  Jimison 


HASSLES,  HASSLES  -  While  answering  questions 
over  the  phone,  Pat  Lawson  is  interrupted  by 
students  demanding  her  attention.  As 
secretary  for  three  staff  members,  Lawson 
helped  to  coordinate  the  Student  Services 
porgrams.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Kerby  Doughty 
Gary  DuBois 
Ruth  Gillock 


Joycelyn  Goff 
Joyce  Holloway 
Debbie  Hutchinson 


Charella  Jennings 
Judy  Lauderdale 
Pat  Lawson 


Peggy  Luetke 
Carriasco  McGilbra 
Sue  Morris 
Libby  Palmer 
Sandra  Rush 


Bud  Shelton 
Wanda  Shepherd 
Terri  Sparks 
Chris  Vollweider 
Virgil  Watson 
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Mark  Absher,  Newkirk 

Robert  Adams,  Dexter 

Ronna  Adelhardt,  Haven 

Domingo  Aguilar,  Belle  Plaine 

Darron  Aldridge,  Winfield 


Brian  Allison,  Burden 

Jamie  Ammerman,  Ark  City 

Julie  Ammerman,  Ark  City 

Sandy  Anderson,  Ark  City 

Bill  Andreae,  Winfield 


Steve  Apelliano,  Newton 
MarshaArrieta,  Wellington 

Michael  Asbury,  Winfield 

Ken  Ash,  Ohio 

Cindy  Atkerson,  Wellington 


Angie  Austin,  Geuda  Springs 

Rhonda  Babb,  Belle  Plaine 

Melita  Bacon,  Wichita 

David  Baker,  Ark  City 

Melanie  Baker,  Ark  City 


Teddy  Baker,  Ark  City 

Tim  Baker,  Ark  City 

Cyrus  Barnes,  Ark  City 

David  Barton,  Oxford 

Beverly  Batman,  Ark  City 


Teresa  Bazil,  Ark  City 

Janis  Beecham,  Ark  City 

Beth  Beecman,  Udall 

Harold  Befort,  Ark  City 

Ralph  Beinhom,  Ark  City 
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MY  HERO  -  Students  with  midnight  munchies 
found  the  hero  sandwich  to  be  very  filling. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


HOT  OR  MILD  -  Toco  Tico  was  a  favorite  spot  for 
students  like  Casey  Von  Dracek,  freshman,  to 
eat  when  they  felt  the  munchies  coming  on. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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Late  hours  combined  with  o 
hearty  appetite  lead  to  an  attack  of 

MIDNIGHT  AAUNCHIES 


How  late  you  stay  up  at  night  could 
affect  your  weight.  Especially  if  you 
get  an  attack  of  the  midnight  mun- 
chies. 

For  freshman  Lynne  Keffeler,  the 
urge  to  snack  hit  around  1 1 :30  p.m. 

"If  it  had  been  a  long  day  and  the 
food  at  the  cafeteria  had  not  been 
good  that  day,  I  felt  I  needed 
something  to  tie  me  over  till  mor- 
ning," Keffeler  said. 

Shawn  Noland,  freshman,  also  felt 
that  the  evenings  were  too  long  to  go 
through  without  a  snack. 

"I  ate  dinner  at  5:30  p.m.  so  by 
12:00  p.m.  I  was  hungry  again," 
Noland  said. 

Transportation  played  a  major  role 
in  the  attack  fo  the  midnight  mun- 
chies.  For  students  like  Noland  and 
freshman  Alan  Sutton,  who  had  cars, 
getting  food  was  no  problem  for 
them. 

But  for  those  like  Keffeler,  whose 
only  method  of  transportation  was 
walking  or  an  occasional  ride  from  a 
friend,  getting  snacks  was  not  an 
easy  task. 

"Sometimes  I  would  go  around 
knocking  on  people's  doors  to  see  if 
they  had  anything  to  munch  on,"  Kef- 
feler said.    "Because  the  room  with 


the  snack  machines  in  it  was  usually 
locked  that  late  at  night,  I  finally  lear- 
ned to  keep  something  stashed  in  my 
room." 

Besides  transportation,  money  was 
the  other  thing  to  consider  when  it 
came  to  answering  those  hunger 
pangs.  According  to  Ann  Rice  of 
Quick  Stop,  money  affected  the  num- 
ber of  students  she  had  come  in. 

"I  do  not  think  I  had  as  many 
students  this  year  as  I  did  last  year, 
but  I  did  get  quite  a  few  in  here,"  Rice 
said.  "I  also  think  the  dorm  students 
went  to  the  businesses  closer  to  the 
college." 

Sutton  agreed  that  lack  of  spending 
money  for  the  week  meant  not  as 
many  trips  to  the  store  for  snacks. 

"My  cash  flow  would  be  short  at 
times  which  meant  I  would  oc- 
casionally go  without  the  snacks," 
Sutton  said. 

But  for  some  students,  like  Noland, 
cash  was  not  a  factor  that  concerned 
him. 

"I  usually  had  enough  money  so 
that  I  did  not  feel  like  I  was  sacrificing 
anything  in  order  to  buy  junk  food," 
Noland  said. 

by  Lisa  Kafirs 
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With  the  opening  of  Bojangles 
Cowley  students  found  they  hod 

A  BAR  IN  THE  BACKYARD 


Every  Wednesday  night  at  ap- 
proximately 9:30  p.m.  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  groups  of  students 
making  a  beeline  to  what  many  con- 
sidered the  best  college  hang  out  in 
town.  Out  of  the  dorm,  across  The 
Business-Tech  parking  lot,  through 
the  Auditorium-Gymnasium  parking 
lot,  across  First  Street  and  right  into 
the  front  door  of  Bojangles.  After  its 
opening  in  October,  any  Wednesday 
night  found  Bojangles  hopping  with 
Cowley  students. 

"Wednesday  is  hump  day.  It  is  the 
day  you  get  over  the  hump  during  the 
week  heading  towards  the 
weekend,"  said  freshman  Julie  Am- 
merman.  "Students  really  needed  a 
break  in  the  middle  of  the  week." 

After  scouting  the  local  bars,  Larry 
Bland  decided  to  open  a  college  bar 
so  the  kids  would  not  have  to  drive  to 
Winfield.  With  14  days  of  hard, 
around-the-clock  work,  Bojangies  of- 


ficially     opened      on      Arkalalah 
weekend. 

Bojangles  featured  Monday  night 
football  on  a  large  projection  TV, 
Ladies  night,  College  ID  night,  oc- 
casional "Draw"  nights,  and  a  Happy 
Hour  from  six  until  eight  at  night, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  allowing 
the  students  a  wide  variety  of  en- 
tertainment opportunities. 

Cowley  students  party  at  Bojangles 
for  different  reasons. 

"Bojangles  was  really  convenient 
for  us.  I  am  so  glad  we  did  not  have  to 
drive  to  Winfield  to  have  fun 
anymore,"  said  Kelly  Schmitz. 

Another  Cowley  student,  Roger 
Marrs,  who  frequented  the  bar  on 
Wednesday  nights  said,  "They  have 
some  good  pool  shooters  there  and 
right  now  it  is  a  pretty  popular  place 
to  go." 

"We   opened    up   this    place    in- 
tending    to     cater     to     the     college 


realizing  they  needed  a  place  to  go, 
said  Bland.  "We  want  Bojangles  to  be 
Cowley  County's." 

While  the  students  who  partonize 
Bojangles  were  indirectly  involved, 
there  was  a  certain  group  of  Cowley 
students  more  directly  involved  with 
Bojangles. 

College  bars  often  get  the 
reputation  of  being  nothing  more 
than  a  place  where  drunken  brawls 
occur.  Realizing  the  need  to  maintain 
security  of  some  type  in  order  to  keep 
his  license,  Bland  hired  three  Cowley 
football  players  to  serve  as  bar- 
tender/bouncers. 

Keeping  people  in  line  at  Bojangles 
were  Duane  Collins,  Larry  Sampson, 
and  David  Taylor.  Not  taking  anything 
off  of  anybody  was  a  major  concern  of 
the  bouncers  and  as  Taylor  put  it,  "the 
bigger  they  are,  the  harder  they  fall." 

by  Staci  Jimison 
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Jeff  Berry,  Norwich 

Debbie  Blatchford,  Ark  City 

Carol  Blendon,  Ark  City 

Curtis  Bolton,  Cedar  Vale 

Ernest  Bosby,  Chicago 


Mike  Bonesteel,  Oxford 

Tinea  Bornhoft,  Rosehill 

Darrell  Borror,  Ark  City 

Terry  Bosler,  Ark  City 

Brad  Bradberry,  Winfield 


Dallas  Bradford,  Ark  City 

Clayton  Branch,  Winfield 

Tim  Bromell,  Iowa 

Colleen  Brennaman,  Ark  City 

Eric  Brentlinger,  Ark  City 
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Shari  Brill,  Udall 

Del  Broaddus,  Ark  City 

Vicki  Brookshire,  Ark  City 

Larry  Bruce,  Winfield 

Terry  Bruner,  Gueda  Springs 


John  Buchanan,  Wichita 
Charlott  Campbell,  Ark  City 
Janet  Campbell,  Ark  City 
Jo  Chambers,  Ark  City 
Teresa  Chancellor,  Udall 


Carlos  Checotah,  Ark  City 
Wayde  Clark,  Ark  City 
Danice  Clover,  Ark  City 
Carl  Coble,  Severy 
James  Colburn,  Ark  City 
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Christian  students  start  informal 
Bible  study  as  religion  becomes 

AN  EVERYDAY  THING 


A  need  for  Christian  interaction 
prompted  a  group  of  dorm  students  to 
initiate  a  Bible  study  allowing  them  to 
spread  the  word  of  God  and  to  grow 
as  Christians. 

"It  pumped  me  up,"  said  Dexter 
freshman  Donna  Mattingly  of  the 
Bible  study  group.  "It  brought  us 
together  in  Christ." 

Mike  Friday,  Newton  freshman, 
and  Gary  Collins,  Arkansas  City 
freshman,  started  the  group  study. 
According  to  Friday,  he  started  the 
study  to  complete  his  mission  as  a 
Christian.  He  felt  that  it  also  helped 
spread  the  word  of  God. 
The  Bible  study  group  met  weekly 


for  an  hour  or  two  in  someone's  dorm 
room,  although  some  meetings  lasted 
until  2  or  3  in  the  morning. 

Described  as  a  very  informal  group, 
the  Bible  study  had  no  strict  rules  or 
guidelines  and  catered  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  its  members. 

"The  study  group  was  an  answer  to 
my  prayer  to  God  for  Christian  frien- 
ds," Mattingly  said. 

The  students  found  that  through  the 
meetings  they  gained  valuable 
knowledge  and  experience. 

"It  helped  us  grow  as  Christians," 
Mattingly    said.    "Not    everyone    had 
the  same  experiences  to  share." 
by  Kent  Koeh/er 


TAKING  NOTES  -  Highlighting  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, Mike  Wheeler  jots  down  a  few  ideas. 
Wheeler  was  an  active  member  of  the  evening 
Bible  study.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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READING  THE  WORD  -  Studying  versus  from  the 
Bible  keeps  Christian  In  Action  member  Mike 
Friday  busy  as  he  shares  his  knowledge  with  dorm 
students.  Friday  initiated  the  Bible  study  period 
which  took  place  on  Monday  evenings.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 


Gary  Collins,  Ark  City 
Josh  Coradit,  Ark  City 
Joel  Conner,  Winfield 
David  Cooper,  Ark  City 
Caroline  Contrero,  Winfield 


Mary  Cornejo,  Winfield 
Brad  Craqua,  California 
Beth  Dale,  Ark  City 
Doug  Darst,  Ark  City 
Gerry  DaMon 


Lori  Debo,  Newton 
Lynda  Debo,  Newton 
Steve  Decker,  Anthony 
Jim  Deuson,  Ark  City 
Jean  Dickerson,  Ark  City 


Kenny  Dillard,  Winfield 
Gerald  Dixon,  Caldwell 
Lisa  Dofy,  Caldwell 
Steve  Dooley,  Garden  Plaine 
Leonard  Downing,  Atchison 


Mike  Doyle,  Winfield 
Charley  Ellis,  Cedar  Vale 
Paul  Englis,  Ark  City 
Kim  Erickson,  Ark  City 
Trecia  Ethington,  Wamego 


Chris  Farris,  Winfield 
Leann  Farris,  Wichita 
Wayne  Fick,  Wichita 
Ruth  Fields,  Ark  City 
Lonnie  Finney,  Wellington 
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The  doy-to-day  hassles  of  college 
life  ore  mode  easier  with  the  help  of 

LIFE-LONG  FRIENDS 


Admittedly,  adjusting  to  college 
life  created  problems,  but  the  support 
of  life-long  friends  helped  make  the 
adjustment  easier. 

"It  helps  to  come  here  with 
someone  you  know,"  said  Terry 
Honn,  Harper  freshman.  "You  don't 
have  to  worry  about  being  so  lonely 
because  there's  someone  around  to 
help  you  out." 

Honn's  friend,  Casey  VonDracek, 
shared  everything  from  music  to  the 
same  major  with  him. 

"He  sort  of  got  me  interested  in 
police  science,"  VonDracek  said,  "but 
I  had  already  pretty  much  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  major  in 
it." 

Support  from  life-long  friends  was 
provided  in  a  number  of  ways. 

"We're  always  putting  the  'trash'  on 
each  other,"  said  Mike  Barondeau, 
continuing  education  student.  "We 
never  really  argue  as  in  fighting,  but 
we  do  have  disagreements." 

But  having  disagreements  did  not 
harm  Barondeau's  relationship  with 
his  life-long  buddy  Dennis  Scruggs. 


"If  we  disagree  about  something, 
we  tell  each  other  about  it,"  said 
Scruggs,  who  was  also  a  continuing 
education  student.  "That's  the  best 
thing  about  having  a  good  friend. 
You've  got  somebody  you  can  fall 
back  on  if  you  need  a  big  favor." 

According  to  Jamie  Ammerman 
and  Kelly  Schmitz,  freshmen,  their 
relationship  allowed  for  complete 
honesty. 

"After  knowing  her  for  such  a  long 
time,  I  know  her  so  well  I  can  depend 
on  her  for  anything,"  Schmitz  said.  "I 
can  tell  her  anything.  I  can  also  be 
myself  around  her." 

Ammerman  believed  in  being  her- 
self and  did  not  worry  about  Schmitz's 
reaction. 

"If  I'm  depressed,  I  don't  have  to 
worry  about  whether  I'm  hurting  her 
feelings,"  she  said.  "If  I'm  up,  she 
let's  me  be  up.  If  I'm  down,  she  let's 
me  be  down. 

Being  up  or  acting  crazy  was  one 
characteristic  life-long  friends  en- 
countered. 

Scruggs      and      Barondeau      have 


shared  the  same  goals  and  talents 
since  the  first  grade. 

"Mom  told  me  to  go  over  to  his 
house.  It  was  a  half  a  block  away  and 
we  were  both  the  babies  of  the 
families  so  we  just  hit  it  off  great," 
Barondeau  said.  "Ever  since  then  we 
have  had  very  similar  goals.  We 
always  buy  the  same  clothes  and  we 
even  have  to  ask  each  other  what 
they're  going  to  wear,"  he  joked. 

For  Ammerman  and  Schmitz,  being 
life-long  friends  began  in  turmoil. 

"Kelly  hated  me  at  first.  But,  my 
best  friend  was  her  neighbor  and  we 
got  to  know  each  other  through  her 
and  school,"  Ammerman  said.  "It 
took  us  awhile  because  we  really 
don't  have  the  same  personalities, 
but  we  do  respect  each  others 
feelings." 

According  to  Scruggs,  life  is  jusf 
what  you  make  it. 

"Things  are  only  as  bad  as  you 
preceive  them.  Having  a  close  friend 
just  makes  life  more  fun,"  he  said. 

by  Laurie  Randall 
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Virginia  Finney,  Wellington 

Rick  Fischer,  Ark  City 

Debbie  Flood,  McPherson 

Samuel  Floyd,  Tennessee 

Marcio  Forbeck,  Geuda  Springs 


Tony  Ford,  Ark  City 

Brenda  Freeman,  Emporia 

Nathan  French,  Oxford 

Shannon  French,  Oxfoed 

Mike  Friday,  Newton 


Tommi  Gaddis,  Missouri 

Sharon  Gilmore,  Ark  City 

Cathy  Godfrey,  Ark  City 

Bill  Goodson,  Ark  City 

Norman  Gragert,  Ark  City 
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Steven  Graham,  Ark  City 
Sam  Griesal,  Ark  City 
Monte  Griffin,  Ark  City 
Leroy  Guatney,  Wellington 
Janet  Hamlett,  Derby 


Scott  Hanson,  Wellington 
Cindy  Harris,  South  Haven 
Russel  Harris,  Winfield 
Valerie  Hartley,  Wellington 
Donja  Hayes,  Ark  City 


Robert  Hayes,  California 
Rick  Heimerman,  Garden  Plain 
Todd  Herman,  Ark  City 
Carlo  Hess,  Waldron 
Jane  Hess,  Ark  City 
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A  letter  to  mom  reveals 

that  studying  in  the  library  involves 

MORE  THAN  JUST  BOOKS 


Dear  Mom: 

Life  at  college  is  rolling  right  along, 
just  like  my  grades,  except  they  are 
rolling  downhill.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  I  haven't  eaten  in  a  week,  there 
is  a  growing  mountain  of  dirty  laun- 
dry in  my  room,  and  I  have  seven 
assignments  and  three  10-page 
papers  due  on  Friday,  college  life 
seems  to  agree  with  me.  Last  week,  I 
thought  that  I  had  lost  my  English 
composition,  but  I  found  it  between 
Friday's  socks  and  the  Sunday  sports 
section. 

My  classes  take  up  much  of  my 
time,  and  I  spend  many  hours  in  the 
library  studying.  However,  I  have 
noticed  that  not  everyone  goes  to  the 
library  for  the  same  reason. 

You  may  be  wondering  what  else  a 
person  could  possibly  do  in  a  library 
but  study.  To  be  quite  honest,  I  am 
not  always  sure,  but  I  have  been  able 
to  figure  out  their  intentions  just  by 
where  they  sit. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  group  of 
people  who  sit  at  the  tables  by  the 
front   doors.    From    what    I    can    tell, 


these  people  are  not  sitting  there  just 
so  they  can  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
or  be  the  first  ones  outside  when  the 
fire  alarm  goes  off.  No,  these  people 
are  the  library  socialites.  You  see 
mom,  they  sit  there  so  that  they  can 
observe  who  enters  and  leaves  the 
library.  By  sitting  right  up  front,  they 
are  always  handy  to  talk  to  friends  or 
other  campus  socialites  as  they  go  by. 
I  think  it  operates  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  reason  that  you  always 
demand  the  first  hair  dryer  at  the 
beauty  shop. 

Then  there  are  those  who  study 
while  relaxing  in  the  lounge  chairs. 
While  they  may  have  their  books 
open,  I  know  they  can't  be  studying. 
The  biggest  clue  was  when  I  noticed 
that  they  preferred  to  study  in  the 
horizontal  position  with  their  eyes 
closed.  I  knew  that  something  was 
fishy,  but  then  the  most  obvious 
reason  dawned  on  me.  No  one  could 
possible  study  with  those  bright 
orange  flourescent  chairs  glowing  up 
at  them.  A  person  would  hae  to  wear 
sunglasses  to  study  there. 


Another  interesting  feature  about 
the  library  here  at  Cowley  is  the 
location  of  the  magazine  stacks.  They 
are  back  in  a  dark  corner,  hidden 
behind  tall  bookshelves.  I've  often 
wondered  how  many  guys  and  girls 
have  gotten  preoccupied  while  sear- 
ching for  a  magazine. 

Talk  about  being  distracted.  The 
microfilm  machines  are  the  worst. 

I  know  that  you  may  be  thinking 
that  nothing  constructive  goes  on  in 
the  library,  but  there  really  are  those 
of  us  who  do  study.  For  this  breed  of 
student,  there  are  the  study  carrels 
strategically  positioned  in  the  library. 
These  handy  little  booths  allow  a 
student  to  obtain  almost  total  privacy 
since  no  one  can  see  you  while  you 
are  sitting  there.  They  are  good  for 
taking  quick  naps,  too.  Although  it  is 
a  little  embarrassing  to  be  awakened 
by  the  librarian  at  closing  time. 

It  is  getting  late  and  I  need  to  get  at 
least  some  sleep  tonight,  you  know 
the  deal.  See  you  at  Christmas. 

Love, son. 

by  Paul  Englis 
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Greg  Heikes,  Bu  hler 

Mike  Hileman,  Ark  City 

Steve  Hill,  Ark  City 

Stephanie  HoHsommer,  Ark  City 

Julie  Honn,  Ark  City 


Terry  Honn,  Harper 

Roberta  Hook,  Win  field 

Tamara  Horst,  Win  field 

Kenneth  Hovey,  Winfield 

Roland  Hovey,  Winfield 


Brian  Hutchins,  Winfield 

Jim  Hutchinson,  Ark  City 

Julie  Hutchinson,  Wellington 

Janessa  Hunsperger,  Ark  City 

Phyllis  Hynd,  Ark  City 
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ANORAAAA  •  Renn  MemaJS^libraT'y  provides 
a  study  haven  for  students  as  well  as  a  meeting 
place  for  student  groups.  (Photo  by  Piper 
Jackson) 


Cathy  Iverson,  Mulvane 
Robert  James,  Winfield 
Albert  Jelinek ,  Caldwell 
Joe  Jennings,  Kansas  City 
Staei  Jimison,  Ark  City 


Alvin  Johnson,  Ark  City 
Dirk  Johnson,  Ark  City 
Rebecca  Johnson,  Ark  City 
Abu  Kabba,  Ark  City 
Lisa  Kahrs,  Burden 


Russell  Keefe,  Ark  City 
Ann  Kelly,  Ark  City 
Kent  Koehler,  Argonia 
Paul  Kraus,  Ark  City 
Lisa  Lager,  Chaparrel 
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Mike  Lahmon,  Ark  City 

Ron  Lambert,  Ark  City 

Stacy  Lathers,  Ark  City 

Willis  Lauffer,  Win  field 

Lynnita  Lawson,  Ark  City 


Doug  Leeper,  Wichita 

Van  Lewis,  Winfield 

George  Lindly,  Winfield 

Cindy  Livengood,  Anth  ony 

Frank  Lolar,  Ark  City 


Brian  Love,  Winfield 

Glenda  Lowden,  Winfield 

Kenneth  Lowden,  Winfield 

Steve  Lumbert,  Win  field 

Starla  Mangan,  Derby 


Shelly  Mann ,  Wic  hita 
DonMardlin,  Ark  City 

Gail  Marquis,  Ark  City 
Roger  Marrs,  Ark  City 

Hillary  Marsh,  Ark  City 


Brett  Martin,  Ark  City 

Sherry  Martin,  Udall 

Sheryl  Martin,  Ark  City 

Becky  McConnell,  South  Haven 

Jeannette  McCorgary, 

Geuda  Springs 


Mark  McDonald,  Iowa 

Carlo  McGlasson,  Winfield 

Dennis  Mclntire,  Ark  City 

Kerry  McKee,  Anthony 

Scott  McNett,  Wellin  gton 
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A  VIEW  FROM  THE  BACK  -  Business  instructor 
Conrad  Jimison  highlights  some  of  the  points 
on  an  upcoming  exam.  Students  were  subject 
to  the  cycle  of  lectures,  reviews,  and  tests 
while  spending  time  in  the  classroom.  (Photo 
by  Piper  Jackson) 
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Subject  to  the  rigors  of 
education,  students  disclose 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  FRONT 


When  students  gathered  together 
for  quick  visits  between  classes,  no 
topic  was  left  untouched.  Students 
expressed  their  "likes"  and  "gripes" 
about  teachers. 

"Basically  I  think  the  teachers  I've 
been  around  are  helpful.  They've 
given  me  a  chance  to  make  up  work 
and  they  have  been  understanding 
and  helpful,"  Freshman  Wetive 
Leonard  said.  "It's  been  25  years  since 
I've  been  to  school.  It  wasn't  as  hard 
to  get  back  into  school  since  they 
have  helped  me." 

Some  students  have  appreciated 
the  support  from  particular  teachers. 

"Mr.  Hastings  is  very  thorough," 
said  Sophomore  Robert  Ferris.  "He 
speaks  on  a  level  the  students  can  un- 
derstand and  he  keeps  the  class 
moving.  I've  found  most  of  the 
teachers  are  good  here." 

Another  student  expressed  the 
same  sentiment. 

"Mrs.  Moller  had  done  a  very  good 
job,"  Theresa  Cosby,  freshman,  said. 
"Without  her,  I'd  never  have  made  it 
this  far." 

Pat  Daly  appreciated  the  individual 
personality  and  humor  of  some  of  the 
instructors  she  had  studied  under. 

"Some  teachers  can  be  joked  with 
while  you  are  learning,"  she  said. 
"And,  your  ideas  are  listened  to  and 
never  put  down,  even  if  you  are  a 
mile  off  base." 


One  student  believed  thai  the 
problems  at  school  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  teachers. 

"I  don't  think  all  the  teachers  are 
the  problems.  It  is  the  system,"  said 
Jack  Meis,  sophomore.  "There  are 
some  teachers  I  don't  think  are  paid 
what  they  deserve.  We  have  some 
outstanding  teachers  here,  but  also 
some  duds  that  are  concerned  with 
amount  of  homework  they  give  in- 
stead of  its  quality." 

This  attitude  seemed  to  rank  num- 
ber one  on  the  students  list  of  "pet 
peeves". 

"What  bothers  me  is  when  teachers 
act  like  their  class  is  the  only  class  or 
that  other  classes  are  not  important," 
Leonard  said. 

Another  student,  Chris  Zerener, 
believed  that  teachers  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  very  lax  on  attendanct 
policies. 

"I  think  the  attendance  policy 
should  not  be  so  lenient,"  Zerener 
said.  "A  teacher  will  give  a  student 
who  doesn't  attend  class  the  same 
grade  as  one  who  emends  every  aay. " 

Part  of  the  attendance  problem, 
Meis  thinks,  had  to  do  with  extra- 
curricular activities. 

"The  school  is  overly  sports  min- 
ded," he  said.  "Sports  should  not  go, 
but  it  shouldn't  overshadow 
education." 

by  Ann  Hollenback 


Teachers  size  up 
students  as  they  give  a 


VIEW  FROM  THE  FRONT 


Students  complaints  concerning 
teachers  are  not  hard  to  find,  but 
rarely  do  teachers  voice  their 
grievances  about  students.  With  a 
wide  variety  of  students,  comments 
from  teachers  are  just  as  varied. 

"We  have  students  from  all  across,, 
the  spectrum,"  said  Phil  Buechner, 
math  instructor.  "Some  students  are 
very  good  but  there  are  students  who 
do  not  know  what  their  respon- 
sibilities are." 

However,  Buechner  believed  most 
students  were  interested  in  the 
college  and  their  educational  goals. 

"A  lot  of  students  are  friendly  and 
know  what  they  want  and  go  after  it," 
Buechner  said.  "They  know  how 
college  fits  into  their  life." 

Margaret  Wheeler,  humanities 
department  chairperson,  noted  that 
most  students  strived  to  do  well. 

"I've  noticed  the  ones  with 
inadequate  backgrounds  were  intent 
on  bringing  grades  up  to  where  they 
can  live  and  succeed  in  college." 

"Some  students  really  try  to  get 
along.  Most  of  my  students  are  that 
way,"  said  Sharon  Yarbrough,  speech 
instructor.  "I  enjoy  the  students.  They 
are  interesting  people.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  people  are  easy  to  get 
along  with." 

It  was  the  other  five  percent  of  the 
students  who  gave  the  headaches  to 
the  teachers. 


"My  biggest  pet  peeve  is  when  a 
student  blames  me  for  work  they 
should  have  done,"  Yarbrough  said, 
"blaming  the  grade  they  get  on  me  in- 
stead of  themselves.  Usually  mature 
people  know  that  if  they  don't  do 
something  they  will  get  bad  grades." 

While  students  complained  about 
more  work  later  in  the  semester, 
teachers  noted  that  this  was  when 
students  seem  to  get  the  most  done. 

"I  get  perturbed  with  students  who 
do  not  get  serious  about  the  course 
until  the  last  few  weeks,"  Wheeler 
said.  "Then  they  want  to  do  the  whole 
semester,  which  is  just  not  feasible." 

Scheduling  their  work  load 
throughout  the  semester  took  ad- 
justing. 

"It  sometimes  takes  awhile  for 
students  to  learn  the  responsibilities 
of  college,"  Wheeler  said.  "These 
students  are  in  the  minority  though." 

Another  problem,  according  to 
Buechner,  is  with  the  sports  program. 

"There  a  few  students  here  for  only 
athletics.  They  stay  in  class  only  as 
long  as  their  sport  is  going  on.  As 
soon  as  their  sport  is  over,  they  with- 
draw or  quit  coming  to  class," 
Buechner  said.  "On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  my  best  students  are 
athletes.  I  think  the  college  would  be 
better  off  not  bringing  in  students 
who  are  only  interested  in  sports." 

by  Ann  Hollenback 
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Carl  WlcPickens ,  Missouri 
Pat  Metis,  Wellington 
Jock  Meis,  Ark  City 
Sean  Myers,  Salino 
Keith  Middleton,  Udali 


D  ovid  Miles ,  Texas 
Kevin  Miller.  Belle  Piaine 
Rick  Miller,  Winfield 
Kirn  Morgan,  Ark  City 
Micki  Morgan,  Cambridge 


Denise  Morris,  Ark  City 
Richard  Mrock,  Ark  City 
Kevin  Myers,  Cedar  Vale 
tais  Neises,  Oxford 
Brian  Nelson,  Dexter 


Ed  tiev,  Winfield 
Shawn  Nolan,  Wichita 
Ron  Norton,  Ark  City 
Kim  O'Doniei  r  Ark  City 
Wray  Odam,  Ark  City 


John  Oleson,  Ark  City 
Brent  Orr,  Winfield 
Wes  Ollenborger,  Grenola 
Mark  Pauly ,  Garden  Plain 
Lanny  Peninger ,  Wellington 


Kathy  Piatt,  Illinois 
teota  Pierce,  Ark  City 
Kevin  Pingsterhous,  Ark  City 
Bengt  Pipkorn,  Sweden  : 
Carol  Pond,  Ark  City 
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Bloke  Porter,  Win  field 

Chrlsla  Potter,  Strong  City 

Mark  Potter,  Se don 

Nancy  Potter,  Win  field 

Robert  Rakes traw.  Ark  City 


Christy  Romey,  Dexter 

Laurie  Rartdell ,  Mu I v  an© 

Greg  Raush,  Garden  P  lain 

KimRoyl.Winfieid 

Brian  Reed,  Ark  City 


Jerry  Reed,  Cald  well 

Rose  Read,  Wellington 

Marilyn  Reeves,  Ark  City 

Margaret  Reutter,  Ark  City 

James  Rlggs,  Kansas  City 


BUG  BOMB  -  Student  budgets  dictate  that  old 
cars,  like  this  1971  Volkswagen,  suffer 
cosmetically  while  students  invested  their 
money  on  repairs  to  keep  it  on  the  road.  (Photo 
by  Piper  Jackson 
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Tim  Richie,  Oklahoma 
Ltcio  Robertson ,  Ark  City 
Steve  Robertson,  Ark  City 
Mark  Roebuck ,  Moline 
Melissa  Rominger,  Wirtfield 


Ralph  Rose,  Texas 
Clarence  Ross,  Atchison 
Brian  Rothqeb,  Belle  Pipine 
Morcia  Rotledge,  Argonia 
Craig  Ryan,  Ark  City 


Carlos  Sonint,  Columbia 
Chris  Sawyer,  Oxford 
Stan  Sawyer,  Oxford 
Gory  Scharer,  ArK  City 
Gloria  Schafer,  Ark  City 


With  their  rusty  bodies  and 
antique  engines,  old  cars  were 

MOVING  EXPERIENCES 


It's  7:45  in  the  morning,  the  sleepy- 
eyed  man  knew  he  had  just  enough 
time  to  get  to  class.  He  stumbled  into 
his  car,  turned  the  key,  but  his  car 
wouldn't  start.  Many  people  had  this 
problem  and  more  with  their  cars. 

Chris  Wood,  sophomore,  owned  a 
1968  Pontiac  LeAAans  which  he 
classified  as  a  regular  "buzz  bomb." 

"My  car  was  hard  to  start,"  Wood 
said.  "Sometimes  it  took  10  minutes 
to  get  it  going.  It's  just  too  old  and  it 
usually  died  at  corners." 

Besides  having  engine  trouble 
Wood's  car  also  had  a  bad  body  anc 
no  heater  .  Last  spring,  Wood  put  ap- 
proximately $500  in  his  car  for  tires,  a 
new  stereo,  and  a  new  front  end.  In 
addition,  he  spent  money  on  just  the 
regular  maintenance  of  his  car. 

"It  all  adds  up  to  big  money,"  Wood 
said,  "but  I  do  it  so  I  can  have 
something  to  drive." 


Some  people  put  a  lot  of  money  in- 
to keeping  their  car  going,  but  others 
put  in  a  lot  of  time  too. 

Jack  Meis,  sophomore,  owned  a 
1967  Austin  Healy  Sprite,  and  ac- 
cording to  Meis,  the  first  problem  he 
had  with  his  car  was  the  carburetor. 

"After  I  bought  the  car  the  car- 
buretor broke  down,"  Meis 
said.  "Then  the 
haywire." 

Meis     said     that 
problems    himself, 
problems  began  to  occur. 

"After  I  fixed  the  ignition,  the  four- 
th gear  went  out  and  now  my  clutch  is 
out,"  Meis  said. 

But  Meis  said  there  were  things  he 
liked  about  his  car,  too. 

"There  are  two  good  things  I  can 

say  about  my  car,"  Meis  said.  "It  has 

an  expensive  steering  wheel,  and  it 

has  four  new  tires." 

by  Teddy  Baker 


ignition      went 

he     fixed     the 
but    then     more 
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Kelly  Schmitz,  Ark  Ctty 

Mark  Schneider,  Ark  City 

Peyton  Scott,  Ox  ford 

LorrfeStott,  Wellin  gton 

Scotty  Sevier,  Argonia 


David  Shaffer,  Win  field 

Jerry  Sherman,  Ark  City 

Kathleen  Sherwood,  Ark  City 

Jelf  Shriver,  Ark  City 

Don  Shrubshrell,  Ark  City 


Chris  Skfbbe,  Ark  City 

Roy  Small,  Wirt  field 

Clay  Smith,  Missouri 

Rhonda  Smith,  Ark  City 

Mike  Snyder,  Cedar  Vale 


Diana  Sodowsky,  Ark  City 
John  Sprague ,  Ark  City 
Susan  Sprawls,  Ark  City 

Jerry  Stansberry,  Win  field 
Mike  Striwn,  Win  field 


Shane  Stroh,  Win  field 

Kris  Stubenhoffer ,  Strong  City 

Alan  Sutton,  8u  rden 

David  Swkk,  McPhe  rson 

LeahSymes,Udoll 


Kim  To  turn,  Burden 

Shawn  Taylor,  Ark  City 

Darryn  Ternes,  Ark  City 

Brian  Thorp,  D  exter 

James  Thompson,  Q  xford 
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Combining  a  married  life 

and  school,  forced  students  to  do 

A  BALANCING  ACT 


Most  students  who  plan  to  attend 
college,  usually  do  so  before  they  get 
married.  But  for  students  like  Marsha 
Arrieta  and  Brad  Fultz,  coming  to 
college    was    postponed    until    after 

their  marriages. 

Arrieta  says  that  after  graduating 
from  high  school  she  did  not  know 
what  career  she  wanted  to  pursue,  so 
she  went  ahead  and  got  married. 
Shortly  after  her  marriage,  she 
decided  to  attend  school. 

Managing  a  household  and  going 
to  school  at  the  same  time  led  to 
financial  difficulties  but  Arrieta  said 
that  she  had  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

"Yes,  it  was  real  tough.  Although  I 
do  work  part-time,  our  money  is 
always  tight,"  Arrieta  said.  "My 
husband  has  been  out  of  work  for  five 
months  during  the  past  year,  which 
has  not  made  our  financial  difficulties 
any  easier  to  bear,  but  we  manage 
reasonably  well." 

Arrieta  also  had  children  who 
sometimes  added  to  her  financial  dif- 
ficulties. 

"My  oldest  child  is  in  school  during 
the  day  and  my  youngest  child  goes  to 
preschool  or  the  baby  sitter's  home," 
she  said.  "We  always  have  to  budget 
our  money  so  we  have  enough  to  go 
around." 

Maturing  helped  Arrieta  realize 
what  she  wanted  to  do.  For  her,  the 
medical  profession  seemed  the  right 
career. 

"I      worked      at      a      hospital      in 

Wellington  for  five  years,  during  that 

time  I  realized  I  had  an  avid  interest 
in    the    medical    profession    which    I 

decided  to  pursue,"  she  said. 

But  deciding  on  the  right  career 
wasn't  the  only  thing  that  drew 
Arrieta  to  college. 

"Money  was  also  an  important  fac- 

TODDLER  TIME  -  Sophomore  Brad  Fultz  spends 
some  precious  time  at  home  with  his  son.  Time 
became  a  valuable  commodity  (or  Futz  as  he 
was  forced  to  budget  it  between  school  and 
family.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


tor  in  my  decision  to  go  to  college.  I 
like  to  work,  but  I  slowly  came  to 
realize  that  I  would  not  get  very  far  in 
life  without  an  education.  I  knew  I 
would  not  be  happy  collecting 
minimum  wage,"  she  said. 

While  school  prepares  a  person  for 
a  future  job,  studying  is  nearly  a  full- 
time  job  in  itself. 

Brad  Fultz  said  studying  is  much 
like  an  occupation  since  it  takes  up  so 
much  of  his  time. 

"A  lot  of  time  I  have  to  study  in- 
stead of  spend  time  with  my  family," 
said  Fultz.  "Sometimes  that  leads  to 
arguments." 

Balancing  everything  at  once  could 
also  become  monotonous.  Fultz  said 
he  tried  a  number  of  things  to  break 
that  monotony,  including  budgeting 
his  time." 

"I  try  hard  to  get  everything  done  in 
the  afternoons  so  I  can  have  evenings 
free  to  spend  with  my  family,"  Fultz 
said.  "On  weekends,  I  have  to  work 
around  the  house,  on  my  car,  or  try  to 
get  the  101  other  things  done  that 
seem  to  pop  up  everytime  I  turn 
around." 

When  school  and  marriage  con- 
flicted, Fultz  found  that  patience  was 
a  necessity. 

"I  have  had  many  things  to  over- 
come in  my  life  and  going  back  to 
school  now  is  requiring  a  lot  of 
patience  and  work  on  my  part,"  Fultz 
said.  "Going  to  school  and  being 
married  isn't  all  that  bad,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  pressures.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  one  goes  to  school  while 
they  are  single  and  enjoy  all  of  the 
school  activities  and  the  many  other 
things  there  are  to  do,"  he  said. 

bv  Debbie  Flood 
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Final  landscaping  of  the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium  produces 

A  FOREST  OVERNIGHT 


The  final  touches  were  placed  on 
the  renovated  Auditorium- 
Gymnasium  and  W.  H.  "Pat"  Ireland 
Hall  which  resulted  in  a  veritable 
forest  appearing  virtually  overnight. 

According  to  Jerry  Hewitt,  superin- 
tendent of  grounds,  the  planting  of 
the  trees  left  them  85  percent  com- 
plete of  the  total  landscaping  plans. 

"We  also  hauled  in  big  boulder 
rocks  and  put  stone  benches  along 
the  edge  of  the  building,"  Hewitt 
said. 

Hewitt  and  Sid  Regnier,  dean  of  ad- 
ministration, drew  up  plans  for  the 
creation  of  the  forest. 

"I  worked  with  Mr.  Regnier  in 
deciding  where  to  put  the  trees  and 
how  big  of  a  hole  should  be  dug," 
Hewitt  said. 

Ark  City  Greenhouse  was  con- 
tracted to  plant  the  trees. 

"They  had  the  lowest  bid,"  Regnier 
said.  "We  paid  $100  for  them  to  plant 
each  tree." 

According  to  Bob  Squire,  Ark  City 
Greenhouse  owner,  the  big  trees 
were  about  10  years  old,  and  special 
care  had  to  be  taken  when  moving 
the  trees. 

"We  moved  those  trees  with  a  tree 
spade.  That's  the  best  way  to  move  a 
tree.  There's  less  danger  to  the  tree," 
he  said.  "You  always  have  to  give 
special  care  to  any  tree  you  move." 

The  Greenhouse  had  done  a  lot  of 
landscaping,  purchasing  trees  from 
other  businesses  all  over  the  central 


United  States. 

"We  do  a  lot  of  landscaping  for 
businesses  and  residential  areas," 
Squires  said.  "We  grow  Bermuda  sod 
but  we  get  our  trees  from  all  over." 

According  to  Regnier,  the  trees 
planted  in  front  of  the  Aud-Gym  were 
purchased  from  Eldon  Smith. 

"He  grows  Christmas  trees  and  we 
paid  $20  a  tree.  When  you  include 
everything  that  goes  into  purchasing 
and  planting  a  tree,  I  think  we  got  a 
good  deal,"  Regnier  said.  "For  what  it 
cost  us  for  eight  trees,  you  normally 
could  only  by  one  or  two." 

Money  to  purchase  the  trees  came 
from  the  previous  years'  budget. 

"We  incumbented  the  money  out  of 
last  years  budget  as  part  of  the  sum- 
mer projects,"  Regnier  said.  "The 
summer  is  not  a  good  time  to  plant 
trees,  and  we  waited  until  late  fall  to 
take  a  bid  so  the  trees  weren't  plan- 
ted until  the  end  of  the  first 
semester." 

According  to  Regnier,  the  large 
trees  were  brought  in  after 
recognizing  that  smaller  trees 
couldn't  take  heavy  abuse. 

"In  the  landscaping  plan  we've  had 
more  success  with  nursery  stock.  In 
keeping  the  trees  alive,  we  have 
found  that  the  bigger  they  are,  the 
longer  they  last,"  Regnier  said.  "And 
in  a  couple  of  years  the  trees  will  look 
as  if  they've  been  there  forever." 

by  Laurie  Randall 


BARREN  -  As  sidewalk  work  is  completed,  the 
grounds  outside  of  the  Auditorium-Gymnasium 
are  barren  of  any  vegetation.  Final  landscaping 
of  the  grounds  was  completed  by  the  fall  1982. 
(Photo  by  David  Barton) 


forest  overnight 


KM  CROWN  ♦  As  port  of  the  find  stoge  oHon* 
dscdping,  five  Scotch  pines  were  planted  by 
Ark  City  Greenouse.  The  tree*  were  originally 
grown  05  Christmas  trees,  fee*  twcom*  too  big 
for  that  purpose-  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 


Deonna  Tick  el,  WirrfieW 
John  Tovor,  Ark  City 
Ron  Trevino,  Wichita 
Antonio  Tyler,  Illinois 
Craig  Umhol tz,  Urfall 


Gerry  Vaeghn  ■  O  xfer  a* 
Mark  Vi  romentes ,  Wellington 
Casey  VottDracefc,  Chaparral 
Scott  Wail,  Cedar  Vale 
Susan  Walton ,  Udali 


*  *••*::?■•. "WaSBI 


Krisll  Word ,  Caldwell 
Mark  Ware,  Ohio 
8rM<e  Washington,  Wellington 
Jono  Watts,  Ark  City 


Randy  Walters,,  Ark  City 
Vickf  Webster,  Wi  nf  fold 
Stacy  Wells,  Garden  Plain 
Michael  Wheeler,  Ark  City 


Jerry  Whltson ,  Ark  City 
TammiWflie,  Milton 
Robin  Will  hits ,  Ark  City 
Joona  Wilson,  Indiana 


Cnrl*  Wood,  WMield 
Pam  Wright,  Newton 
Stacy  Wright,  Wichita 

Chris  lerener,  Ark  Ctty 
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Mark  Absher  -  102 
ACADEMICS -26,27 
Audrey  Adams  -  28 
Robert  Adams  -  66, 1 02 
Ronna  Adelhart  -  5,65,76,102 
ADMINISTRATION  -  94,95 
AG  CLUB -66 
AGRICULTURE -46,47 
Domingo  Aguilar  -  102 
Dave  Ahlench  -  50 
Darron  Aldndge  -  102 
Brian  Allison  -70,102 
Jamie  Ammerman  -  102 
Julie        Ammerman 
8,9,16,58,102 
Sandy  Anderson  -  61 ,102 
Bill  Andreae-  102 
Steve  Arellano -78,102 
ARKALALAH  -  8,9 
ART -34,35 
ART  SERIES -14,15 
Michael  Asbury  -  102 
Ken  Ash -70,102 
Cindy  Atkerson  -64,102 
Bret  Atkins -60 
Joe  Atoe  -  56,57 
Angie  Austin  -  45,61 ,102 
AUTO  MECHANICS  -  52,53 


Rhonda  Babb  -  44,45,76,102 
Melita  Bacon  -68,102 
Mary  Bailey -29 
Kris  Bailey -61 
David  Baker-  102 
Melanie  Baker -64,102 
Teddy  Baker  -  58,63,64,102 
Tim  Baker- 102 
Cyrus  Barnes  -  102 
David  Barton  - 102 
BASKETBALL,  MEN -70,71 
BASKETBALL,  WOMEN  -  68,69 
Beverly  Batman  -  102 
Teresa  Bazil  -  102,126 


JACK  BEADLES  -  59 

Janis  Beechman  -  102 

Beth  Beecman  -  102 

Doreen  Befort  -  64 

Harold  Befort  -  102 

Ralph  Beinhorn  -  102 

Ron  Benson  -  78 

Keith  Bell -39,65,74,78 

Jeff  Berry-  104 

Jess  Biddle  -  66 

Debbie  Blatchford  -  64,65,73 

Carol  Blendon  -61,104 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  -  92,93 

ROBERT  BOGGS  -  53,99 

Curtis  Bolton  -  104 

Paul  Bonfy -66 

Tinea  Bornhoft  -  68,76,104 

Ernest  Bosby  -  65,70,74,104 

Mike  Bonesteel  -  104 

Darrell  Borror  -  104 

Terry  Bosler  -  104 

Brad  Bradberry  -  104 

Dallas  Bradford  -  104 

Clayton  Branch  -  104 

BOB  BRENNAMAN  -  60,99 

Colleen  Brennaman  -  104 

Eric  Brentlinger  -  54,104 

BRIDAL  SHOW -18,19 

Shari  Brill -65,104 

Del  Broaddus  -64,104 

Tim  Bromell  -31,104 

Vicki  Brookshire  -  104 

ELAINE  BROWN -99 

Larry  Bruce  -  104 

Terry  Bruner  -  104 

BSU  -  65 

John  Buchanan  -  78,104 

Ron  Buckland  -  66 

PHILBUECHNER-67 

A.F.  BUFFO -94 

David  Burdette  -  66 

Don  Burdette  -  66 

BUSINESS  -30,31 


Charlotte  Campbell  - 104 
Dean  Campbell  -  66 
Janet  Campbell  -  64,104 
Shirley  Campbell  -30 
CARPENTRY -54,55 
Willie  Carter -65 


Lucky  Castetter  -  60 

Joe  Chambers  -  104 

Teresa  Chancellor  -  104 

Carla  Checotah  -  104 

CIA  -  67 

CIRCLE -K -64  , 

Becky  Clark  -  61 

Wayde  Clark-  104 

BEN  CLEVELAND  -  67 

CLOSING -126,127,128 

Danice  Clover  - 104 

CLUB  DIVISION -56,57 

CLUB  LEADERS -70,71 

COACHES  FEATURE  -  74,75 

Carl  Coble -5,53,58,61,104 

Berry  Cochran  -  65,78 

James  Colburn  -  104 

REV.  RICHARD  COLDWELL  -  67 

Robin  Coldwell  -  65 

Duane  Collins  -  78 

Gary  Collins  -67,107 

JoshCondit-  107 

Joel  Connor  -  107 

CONTINUING    EDUCATION    - 

40,41 

David  Cooper  -  107 

Caroline  Contren  -  107 

Mary  Cornejo  -  107 

COSMETOLOGY  VICA  -  61 

Brad  Craqua  -  107 

CURRENT        EVENTS 

20,21,22,23 


Beth  Dale-  107 

DATA  PROCESSING  -  28,29 

Gerry  Damon  -  107 

Kathy  Daniels  -  60 

Doug  Darst-  107 

Lori  Debo- 107 

Lynda  Debo  -76,107 

DECA  -  60 

Steve  Decker-  107 

Shirley  Demarree  -  62 

Jim  Deuson  -  107 

Brad  Dickens  -  78,79 

Jean  Dickerson  -  62,107 

Kenny  Dillard  -  107 

Kenny  Divall  -78 

Gerald  Dixon  -  107 

Lisa  Dofy  -  107 
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John  Donley  -  43,62 
Steve  Dooley  -  107 
Becky  Doughty  -  65 
KERBY  DOUGHTY -65,101 
Leonard  Downing  -  78,107 
Tart  Downing  -  65 
Myrl  Dobbs  -  38 
Mike  Doyle -53,107 
DRAFTING -54,55 
DRAMA  CLUB  -  62 
Kirk  Duberstein  -  67 
GARY  DUBOIS -78,97,101 
Elaine  Duncan  -  43,63 
Ray  Duncan  -  53 
STAN  DYCK  -  26,68,99 


JaNel  Edwards -4,65,76 
Lunda  Edwards  -  65 
ELECTRONICS -48,49 
Charley  Ellis-  107 
Paul  Englis- 62,66,107 
ENGLISH -36,37 
Kim  Erickson- 9,24,25,107 
Trecia  Ethington  -  107 
Lis  Eveland- 12,35,62 


FACULTY  COLLECTIONS  98,99 

Dennis  Fairies  -  49 

FALL  HOMECOMING  -10,11 

FALL  PLAY -16,17 

Chris  Farris  -6,70,107 

Leann  Farris  -  107 

FCA  -  67 

Wayne  Fick  -  107 

Ruth  Fields -34,107 

Lonnie  Finney  -  107 

Virginia  Finney  -  109 

Rick  Fischer -48,109 

Teresa         Flanigan 

9,10,11,65,76,77 

Debbie  Flood 

33,36,65,68,69,109 

Samuel  Floyd  -  58,67,78,109 

FOOTBALL  -  78,79 

Marcia  Forbeck  -  109 


Tony  Ford  -  109 
BILL  FORREST -63,99 
Brenda  Freeman  -  109 
Nathan  French  -  109 
Shannon  French  -  109 
Mike  Friday  -  58,67,106,109 


TammiGaddis-  60,109 
RUTH  GILLOCK- 101 
RUSS  GILMORE  -  70,71 ,75,99 
Sharon         Gilmore 
9,18,31,64,109 
Roosevelt  Glasper  -  78,79 
Cathy  Godfrey  -  109 
JOYCELYNGOFF-101 
Jimmy  Gooch  -  70 
BillGoodson  -  109 
Debbie  Goodson  -  61 ,73 
Todd  Gosch  -  78 
Norman  Gragert  -  55,63,109 
Steven  Graham  -  63 
Linda  Groene  -  46,66,73 


John  Haden  -  66 

Felicia  Hall -34 

Darren  Hammer  -  38,78 

BRIAN  HARGROVE -18 

LINDA       HARGROVE 

68,74,76,99 

TARA  HARGROVE  -  65 

Cindy  Harris -9,109 

Robert  Hayes  -  70 

Norman  Hearn  -  99 

Greg  Heikes  -  67,70,1 10 

Jane  Hess  -  68 

MikeHileman  -54,110 

Riesa  Hileman  -  26 

Bronze  Hill -52 

Steve  Hill -110 

Richard  Hoag  -  65 

Carol  Hobaugh-Maudlin  -  99 

Stephanie      Hoffsommer 

64,89,110 

Ann  Hollenback  -  12,62,63,66 

JOYCE  HOLLOWAY  -  101 


Julie  Honn  -  110 
Terry  Honn  -44,45,110 
Roberta  Hook  -  110 
Tamara  Horst  -  1 10 
Kenneth  Hovey -  1 10 
Roland  Hovey  -  110 
DanHuckvale-40 
DON  HUGHES -99 
Mike  Hunt -66 
Fred  Hunter -90,91 
Leland  Hurst -90,91 
Gerry  Huston  -  58,65 
Brian  Hutchins  -  1 10 
DEBBIE  HUTCHINSON-  101 
JILL  HUTCHINSON -19 
Jim  Hutchinson  -48,110 
Vanessa  Hunsperger  -  1 10 
Brit  Hyde  -  70 
Phyllis  Hyrd- 110 


INTRAMURALS- 74,75 
Cathy  Iverson  -63,111 
Piper  Jackson  -  65 
Robert  James  -  1 1 1 
Albert  Jelinck  -  111 
Marsha  Jenkins  -  28 
CHARELLA  JENNINGS  -  101 
Joe  Jennings  -  78,1 1 1 
CONRAD  JIMISON -99,113 
Staci  Jimison  -  1 1 1 
Alvin  Johnson  -  65,78,1 1 1 
Dirk  Johnson  -  1 1 1 
Jon  Johnson  -  66 
Kenneth  Johnson  -  78 
Rebecca  Johnson  -  64, 1 1 1 
Shawn  Johnson  -  65 
Mason  Jones  -  70 
JOURNALISM  -  32,33 
Tim  Joyce  -  78 


Abu  Kabba  -  1 1 1 

Lisa  Kahrs- 66,1 11 

KANSAS  HOME  ECONOMICS 

SECTION  -  65 

RALPH  KEEFE  -  92,93 

Russell  Keefe- 62,1 11 
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Lynne  Keff  ler  -  68,76 
Kerry  Keith  -  58,78 
Ann  Kelly -27,64,1 11 
DR.  CHARLES  KERR -92,93 
Gaynell  Kerr  -  60 
OSCAR  KIMMELL  -  92,93 
Becky  Knight -62 
Kent  Koehler-  67,1 11 
Paul  Kraus -  111 
J.W.  Kream-74 
Curt  Kyle -66 


Lisa  Lager -63,64,1 11 
Mike  Lahman  -  1 12 
Ron  Lambert-  112 
Calvin  Larabee  -  48 
Stacy  Lathers  -  112 
JUDY  LAUDERDALE-  101 
LARRY  LAUDERDALE  -  78,99 
Willis  Lauffer  -  61 ,1 12 
BOB  LAWSON  -  99 
Lynnita  Lawson  -  1 12 
PAT  LAWSON  -  100,101 
David  Leaphardt  -  78 
LEADERSHIP    CONFERENCE    12,13 
LEARNING   RESOURCES  CEN- 
TER-38,39 
Doug  Leeper  -  65,1 12 
Cindy  Leftwich  -  7,36,58,62 
Daniella  Lewis  -65 
Van  Lewis-  112 
Elizabeth  Lind  -  62 
George  Lindly  -  1 12 
Cindy  Livengood  -  68,69, 1 1 2 
LIVING  AWAY  FROM  HOME  -  6,7 

Frank  Lolar  -  112 

Brian  Love -53,1 12 

GlendaLowden-62,112 

Kenneth  Lowden  -  1 12 

PEGGY  LUETKE- 101 

Brent  Lumbert  -  60 

Steve  Lumbert  -  112 

Eddie  Lyday  -  70 


MACHINE  SHOP -50,51 
Carlos  Maldonado  -  90 


Starla  Mangan  -  1 12 

Shelly  Mann -65,112 

DonMardlin-  112 

Gail  Marquis  -  1  Y2 

Roger  Marrs  -  1 12 

Hillary  March-  112 

BETTY  MARTIN -63,99 

Brett  Martin  -  112 

JIM  MARTIN -99 

Sherry  Martin  -  1 12 

Sheryl  Martin -60, 112 

Donna  Mattingly  -  67 

Don  Maudlin  -  62 

PAT  MAUZEY  -  61 ,99 

Becky  McConnell  -  32,66,1 12 

Jeannette  McCorgary  -  64,1 12 

Mark  McDonald -31,112 

JOE  McFALL- 92,93 

CARRIASCO      McGILBRA     64,101 

Carlo  McGlasson  -  1 12 

Dennis  Mclntin  -  1 12 

Keezer  Dan  McKee  -  53 

Kerry  McKee  -  61, 112 

Scott  McNutt-  112 

PatMeils-115 

Jack  Meis  -  29,40,60,62 

PaulMetcalf  -49 

Keith  Middleton  -  115 

JIM  MIESNER- 78,99 

David  Miles -65,78,1 15 

Paul  Miles -66 

Kevin  Miller-  115 

Rick  Miller -78,1 15 

DR.  LYNNMOLLER-  10 

MONEY  RAISING -68,69 

Kim  Morgan  -  1 15 

Micki  Morgan  -  1 15 

Denise  Morris  -  65 

SUE  MORRIS-  101 

Robert  Morrison  -  61 

Richard  Mrock  -  115 

MUSIC -34,35 

Kevin  Myers  -  50, 1 1 5 

jean  Myers  -  18,70 


NATURAL  SCIENCES  -  42,43 

Albert  Neises  -  50 

Lois  Neises 

7,27.62,68,69,76,115 

Brian  Nelson  -52,61,115 

DR.  GWEN  NELSON  -  62,92,93 


EdNeu-60,115 
Kent  Neagle  -  61 
Shawn  Noland  -  1 15 
Ron  Norton  -67,115 


KimO'Daniel  -  115 
Wray  Odom  -  115 
John  Olson  -  1 15 
Nita  Oliver  -  64 
Wes  Ollenberber  -  115 
Arthur  Orange  -  65 
Brent  Orr  -  115 
David  Owen  -  65 


LIBBY  PALMER -101 
Freddie  Parker  -  65,78 
David  Parson  -  66 
Mark  Pauley-  115 
Lanny  Peninger  -  1 15 
PEOPLE  DIVISION -88,89 
Sheryl  Pfalzgraf  -  65,68 
PHI  BETA  LAMBDA  -  60 
PHI  THETA  KAPPA  -  62 
Kathy  Piatt-  115 
Karl  Pickens -65,1 15 
Leota  Pierce  -  115 
PIG -47 

Kevin  Pingsterhaus  -  1 1 5 
Bengt  Pipkorn  -  42,65,1 15 
Carol  Pond-  12,62,70,115 
Blake  Porter-  116 
Christa  Potter  -42,1 16 
Mark  Potter -27,70,1 16 
Melvin  Potter  -  65 
Nancy  Potter-  116 
Lonnie  Preston  -  65 
LINDA  PUNTNEY- 66,99 


Robert  Rakestraw  -  1 16 
Christy  Ranney  -  116 
Laurie  Randall 

12,58,59,62,66,70,116 
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Greg  Rausch  -  1 16 
Mary  Rausch  -  39,68,76 
KimRayl-65,116 
Rose  Reed  -5,116 
Brian  Reed  -  116 
Jerry  Reed -49,61,116 
Tom  Reed  -  78 
Marilyn  Reeves  -  1 16 
SIDREGNIER-94 
Preston  Reiser  -  78 
Margaret  Reutter  -  1 16 
James  Riggs  -  78,116 
Tim  Ritchie -65,1 17 
Licia  Robertson  -  117 
Steve  Robertson  -  1 17 
Mark  Roebuck -62,1 17 
Melissa  Rominger  -  1 17 
Ralph  Rose -62,78,1 17 
Clarence    (Boo    Boo)    Ross 
65,78,117 

Brian  Rothgeb  -  117 
SANDRA  RUSH -101 
Marcia         Rutledge 
67,68,76,117 
Craig  Ryan  -  1 17 


Larry  Sampson  -  78 

Carlos  Sanint  -  52,1 17 

Chris  Sawyer  -  1 17 

Don  Sawyer  -  50 

Stan  Sawyer  -  43, 1 1 7 

Gary  Schafer  -  62 

Gloria  Schafer  -  60,62,1 17 

Richard  Scham  -  66 

SCIENCE, ENGINEERING  CLUB 

-63 

Roy  Schimmel  -  41 

Kelly  Schmitz-  118 

Mark  Schneider  -  1 18 

LARRY  SCHWINTZ  -  99 

Clay  Scott -118 

Lorri  Scott -16,62,74,1 18 

W.S.SCOTT -97,99 

SERVICE      TECHNOLOGY 

44,45 

Scotty  Sevier  -  1 18 

David  Shaffer- 118 

Johnny  Shamburg  -  65 

BUDSHELTON-101 

WANDA  SHEPHERD -101 

Jerry  Sherman  - 1 18 


Kathleen  Sherwood  -  1 18 

Jeff  Shriver- 118 

Don  Shrubshell  -  118 

Paul  Simon  -  15,66 

Chris  Skibbe-  118 

Roy  Small  -  118 

Clay  Smith -78,1 18 

David  Smith  -63 

FOREST  SMITH  -  96,99 

Lorri  Smith  -  68 

Rhonda  Smith  -  118 

Robert  Snively  -  66 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  -  26,27 

SOCIETY     FOR     COLLEGIATE 

JOURNALISTS  -  66 

Diana  Sodowsky  -  1 18 

TERRI  SPARKS -101 

Shawn  Spear  -  65,78 

SPEECH  -  36,37 

SPORTS  DIVISION  -  72,73 

John  Sprague  -  1 18 

Susan  Sprowls  -  1 18 

Jerry  Stansberry  -  1 1 8 

Mary  St.  Clair  -  65 

Debbie  St.  Jeor  -  68 

MikeStriun-  118 

Shane  Stroh  - 118 

Chris  Stubenhofer  -  1 18 

STUDENT        GOVERNMENT 

ASSOCIATION  -  58,59 

STUDENT         NATIONAL 

EDUCATION  ASSOC.  -  63 

STUDENT  SERVICES  -  96,97 

Alan  Sutton-  118 

Chet  Sweet  - 16 

David  Swick- 67,1 18 

Leah  Symes  -  1 18 

Mike  Snyder-  118 


TAC  -  65 
KimTatum- 118 
David  Taylor -3,78 
Shawn  Taylor  -  1 18 
Darryn  Ternes  - 1 18 
Brian  Tharp  - 1 18 
James  Thompson  - 1 18 
Terry  Thompsom  -  65 
Deanna  Tickle  -  54 
Elsie  Tipton  -62,63 
Richard  Traffas  -  62 
Ron  Trevino  -  90 


Ivory  Turner  -  78,79 
Steve  Turner  -  65 
Tony  Tyler -31, 65,70 


Dan  Vagele  -  66 
Sally  Vaughn -17,62 
VETERANS -90,91 
VICA-61 

Mark  Viramontes  -  58 
VOLLEYBALL  -  76,77 
CHRIS  VOLLWEIDER  -  37,101 
Casey  VonDracek  -  103 


Henry  Wade  -  66 
Scott  Wall -46,66 
Kristi  Ward  -  67 
Mark  Ware -65,70,75 
Bruce  Washington  -  70 
Ray  Watley  -  55 
Bruce  Watson  -78 
Rick  Watson  -  66 
VIRGILWATSON-101 
MICHEAL  WATTERS  -  42 
Jana  Watts  -  67 
Janet  Webb  -  60 
WELDING  -  52,53 
Stacey  Wells -62,68,73 
MARGARET  WHEELER  -  62,99 
Mike  Wheeler -62,106 
CHARLIE  WHITE  -61 ,99 
MARY  WILLIAMS  -  40 
Tony  Williams  -78 
Sonya  Wil  Hard 

7,17,58,62,65,70,71,73 
Juana  Wilson  -  68,72,73,76 
MARY  WILSON  -  60 
WINTER      HOMECOMING 
72,73 

JohnWoolridge-28 
Chris  Wood -30,60 
Pam  Wright  -76,77 

SHARON  YARBROUGH  -  98 

BILL  YOCUM- 75,78 

CLAYYOCUM-19 

Chris  Zerener  -  36,66 

Milan  Zuzek  -  78,79 
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REMNANTS  OF  THE  PAST  •  "Senior  Steps"  of  th«  USD  470  vacated  tho  building  at  tho  first  of  tho 

old  Arkansas  City  High  School  stand  bar*  with  y*ar  leaving  tho  college  a  major  docision  to 

only  decorations  from  past  festivities  as  romin-  make  as  to  what  to  do  with  tho  structure, 

dors  of  the  activity  which  once  surrounded  it.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
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A  look  within  shows 
the  "I"  of  the  Tiger  in 


CHANGING  TIMES 


?^^Z 


Nothing  is  so  constant  as  change 
and  a  look  within  the  eye  of  the 
Cowley  Tiger  revealed  that  was  true. 

What  started  out  to  be  a  bleak 
unemployment  picture  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  county  got  a  little 
brighter  as  Rodeo  Meats  reopened  its 
doors  as  Ark  City  Packing  Company. 
Although  over  900  lined  up  in  the 
February  snow  to  apply,  only  200 
were  hired. 

Future  plans  for  college  activites 
were  forced  to  be  changed  as  ad- 
ministrators and  staff  felt  the  finan- 
cial pinch  when  state  aid  was  cut  by 
four  percent. 

Change  was  also  seen  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  as  a  long-time  friend  of 
the  college,  Pat  Ireland,  died,  leaving 
a  vacancy  on  the  board.  Dick  Bonfy 
was  called  by  the  board  to  fill  the 
vacancy  and  complete  the  unexpired 
term. 

Changes  signaled  a  note  of  ac- 
complishment as  both  Ireland  Hall 
and  the  Auditorium-Gymnasium  were 
formally  dedicated.  The  college  also 
took  over  full  possession  of  USD  470s 
high  school  building  as  they  moved 
north  to  their  new  $8.5  million  home. 
The  moving  of  the  high  school  studen- 
ts   created    a    ghost-town    effect    as 


college  students  enjoyed  the 
peacefulness  of  being  the  only  school 
in  downtown  Arkansas  City. 

Cowley  clubs  found  an  increased 
enrollment  to  their  advantage  as  they 
took  a  more  active  role  on  campus. 
SGA  tackled  issues  and  problems  of 
importance  to  students  in  addition  to 
sponsoring  social  events,  SNEA  and 
CIA  were  among  the  clubs  to  ex- 
perience a  renewed  interest  among 
the  students,  and  a  new  club,  Society 
for  Collegiate  Journalists,  gained 
their  charter  . 

No  change  was  a  good  change  for 
Cowley  athletics  as  continued  ex- 
cellence was  their  trademark.  Among 
the  most  notable  were  the  Tiger  foot- 
ball team  and  the  Lady  Tiger  basket- 
ball team  as  they  gained  national 
recognition  in  the  polls  and  in  per- 
formance on  the  field  and  court.  Both 
squads  attained  their  highest 
national  ranking  ever. 

Taking  a  look  within  Cowley 
revealed  these  changes,  but  it  also 
revealed  the  people  who  made  these 
changes  happen.  It  was  these  in- 
dividuals who  made  the  "I"  of  the 
Tiger  unique. 


by  Paul  Englls 


WHO  CARES?  -  CCCC  student*  hold  up 
newspapers  to  road  to  show  how  much  thoy 
car*  about  tho  visiting  team  from  Cloud  County 
being  Introduced.  Tho  antics  were  all  part  of 
tho  spirit  shown  from  tho  studond  section 
during  Tiger  basketball  games.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 
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Recognition  for  achievements 
given  at  banquet  as  students  receive 

AWARDS  OF  HONOR 


A  HUG  OF  THANKS  -  After  presenting  Cindy 
Leftwich  with  an  award  for  her  ac- 
complishments in  drama  productions,  Drama 
Instructor  Sharon  Yarbrough  gives  Leftwich  a 
hug  of  thanks  for  all  she  has  done.  (Photo  by 
Carl  Coble) 


CCCC  held  its  ninth  annual  honors 
banquet  April  26,  recognizing 
achievements  of  students  and 
teachers. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was 
the  announcement  of  Laurie  Randall 
as  the  1983  recipient  of  the  Deans 
Award.  The  award  was  based  upon 
Randall's  scholastic,  leadership,  and 
community  involvement. 

Many  clubs  and  departments  han- 
ded out  awards  to  students  for 
achievements  during  the  year  in- 
cluding awards  earned  in  state  and 
national  competition.  However,  some 
felt  the  ceremony  took  too  much 
time. 

"It  was  nice  to  honor  everyone  but 
maybe  it  could  have  been  kept  shor 
ter,"    said    sophomore    Elsie    Tipton. 
"There  was  a  lot  of  repetition  because 
of  the  publicity  in  the  school  paper." 

One  of  the  speical  awards  was  the 
recognition  of  34  students  being 
named  to  Who's  Who  Among  Students 


in  American  Junior  Colleges. 

"I  thought  it  was  great  to  honor  so 
many  people,"  said  business  student 
Glenda  Lowden.  "It  just  goes  to  show 
the  high  caliber  of  students  at 
Cowley." 

Also  recognized  were  the  honor 
graduates  for  the  60th  Baccalaureate- 
Commencement  excercises.  Nineteen 
students  were  presented  with  the 
traditional  orange  and  black  honor 
cords.  The  grade  point  averages  for 
the  students  ranged  from  3.56  to  4.0. 

Capping  the  eveing  was  the 
recognition  of  Charlie  White  as 
Master  Teacher  of  the  year. Can- 
didates and  their  departments  were: 
Elaine  Brown,  Humanities  Depart- 
ment; Stan  Dyck,  Social  Science 
Department;  Bonnie  Tharp,  Service 
Technology;  White,  Industrial 
Technology;  and  Mary  Wilson, 
Business  Technology. 

by  Staci  J/mison 
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Rain  delays  season 
but  team  fights  for  a 

PROUD  FINISH 


Even  with  a  slow  start,  the  Lady 
Tiger  softball  team  overcame  their 
difficulties  and  finished  the  year  with 
a  season  to  be  proud  of,  compiling  a 
record  of  10-8. 

Much  of  the  problem  for  the  team 
was  having  good  weather  so  that  they 
could  play  their  games.  After  only  a 
few  weeks  into  the  season,  the  score 
stood  Mother  Nature  16,  Tigers  0  as 
day  after  day  of  rain  and  cold  tem- 
peratures left  fields  unplayable. 

"The  weather  was  a  problem,"  said 
head  coach  Doug  Hunter.  "We  were 
rained  out  of  16  games.  We  made  up 
as  many  as  possible  but  we  still 
missed  two  tournaments  and  three 
playing  dates." 

The  season  started  out  slowly  for 
the  Lady  Tigers  but  they  picked  up 
speed  as  the  season  progressed. 

"We  lost  our  first  couple  of  games 
and  then  split  most  of  the  others," 
Hunter  said. 

The  highlight  of  the  season  was  at 
the  Garden  City  Tournament  where 
the  team  swept  all  five  games  to 
claim  first  place  at  the  tournament. 
Hunter  noted  that  Lunda  Edwards, 
Kim  O'Daniel,  Leann  Farris,  and  Deb- 
bie Flood  were  named  to  the  all- 
tournament    team.    In    addition,    Ed- 


wards was  selected  as  the  most 
valuable  player. 

Following  the  tournament,  the 
Tigers  record  topped  the  .500  mark, 
qualifying  them  for  the  Region  VI 
tournament.  But,  because  of  a  delay 
in  the  play  of  the  Garden  City  Tour- 
nament, the  Tigers  were  forced  to 
play  a  playoff  game  with  Fort  Scott  to 
qualify  to  go  to  the  actual  tour- 
nament. 

"We  had  a  deadline  for  our  record 
to  be  submitted  into  the  regional 
tournament,"  Hunter  said.  "We  didn't 
qualify  to  go  to  the  tournament  until 
after  the  deadline,  but  because  the 
weather  messed  up  our  schedule  they 
let  us  in  anyway." 

The  team  lost  the  playoff  game  to 
Fort  Scott  4-3,  closing  out  their 
season. 

Hunter  added  a  new  aspect  to  the 
softball  program  as  he  incorporated  a 
fall  schedule  to  give  the  team  added 
playing  time  and  experience. 

"Most  colleges  and  universities  are 
going  to  a  split  season,"  Hunter  said. 
"I  think  it  helped  us  see  our 
weaknesses  and  strengths." 

by  Ann  Hollenback 


SOFTBALL    TEAM-Front    row:    Assistant   Coach  SPEEDBALL-Freshmon     pitcher     Kim     O'Daniel 

Becky    Hewitt,    Riesa    Hileman,    Head    Coach  practices    her    speed    and    accuracy    during    a 

Doug  Hunter.  Second  row:  Mindy  Harris,  Lunda  WOrkout  at  the  Middle  School  softball  complx. 

Edwards,  Mory  St. Claire,  Lynda  Debo,  Christa  O'Daniel  played  in  the  field  as  well  as  putting 

Potter,  Debbie  Flood.  Back  row:  Teresa  Bazil,  in  time  on  the  mounc|.  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 
Lori  Debo,  Leann  Ferris,  Kim  O'Daniel. 
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THE  ONE  THAT  GOT  AWAY-Scrambling  for  the 
loose  ball,  shortstop  Lunda  Edwards  hurries  to 
make  the  play  at  first  base.  (Photo  by  David 
Barton) 


:A1  SIMPLE  AS  ONt'TWO^HftEE-Keeplng  her 
eye  on  the  boll,  Freshman  chrlsto  Potter  makes 
a  bunt  look easy.  Potter  was  one  or  the  leading 
hitters  for  tfje  Tigers.  (Photo  by  Dovtd  Borton) 
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StiNGING  IT  IN  -  Pitcher  Wor%  Potter  aims  for 
the  strike  zone  while  pitching  for  the  Tiger 
baseball  team.  In  addition  to  pitching.  Potter 
wos  olio  strong  In  the  batters  box,  finishing 
with  a  .475  hotting  overage.  (Photos  by  Gary 
Coilins) 


Inconsistencies  and 

bad  luck  combine  to  make 

HOPES  FOR  PLAYOFFS  FADE 


Bad  luck,  injuries,  and  a  shortage 
of  funds  hindered  the  men's  baseball 
team  as  they  finished  with  a  6-16 
record  for  the  season. 

"We  had  hoped  to  make  the  playof- 
fs this  year,  however  we  were  unable 
to  reach  the  school's  required  .500 
overall  record  mark  (to  qualify  for 
regionals),"  head  coach  Ben 
Cleveland  said. 

Injuries  to  key  players  Greg 
Feaster  and  Greg  Heikes  hurt  the 
Tigers  as  did  this  years  budget  cuts. 

"We  didn't  have  indoor  facilities  to 
practice  during  the  bad  weather 
which  really  hurt  our  team," 
Cleveland  said.  "Another  problem  we 
faced  was  not  having  the  funds  to 
play  during  spring  break  or  the  funds 
to  offer  more  scholarships  to  spark 
more  interest  in  our  program." 

While  Cleveland  cites  a  lack  of  fun- 
ds as  hindering  the  Tiger  baseball 
program,     he    also    notes    that    the 


baseball  program  was  put  futher 
behind  as  other  schools  kept  putting 
money  into  their  baseball  teams. 

"Fort  Scott  and  Neosho  County 
have  both  improved  their  programs 
with  inside  workout  facilities.  They 
also  have  been  able  to  do  a  lot  of 
recruiting  because  they  have  16  to  20 
scholarships  available,"  Cleveland 
said.  "Budget  cuts  limit  us  to  eight 
scholarships  so  we  have  problems 
recruiting  players." 

Money  wasn't  the  only  stumbling 
block  for  the  Tigers  as  performance 
on  the  field  was  not  up  to  Cleveland's 
expectations. 

"I  don't  think  overall  we  played  as 
well  as  we  were  capable  of  playing. 
Altho;ugh  we  were  able  to  beat  Allen 
County,  Johnson  County,  and  Labette 
County,  which  were  the  toughest 
teams  in  the  Eastern  Division,  we 
played  some  inconsistent  defense," 
he  said.  "We  had  some  problems  with 


our  pitching  and  fielding." 

According  to  Cleveland,  this  in- 
consistency was  what  kpt  the  Tigers 
from  having  a  winning  season. 

"We  had  some  games  where  our 
errors  just  pilied  up  and  hurt  us," 
Cleveland  said.  "We  were  close  to 
having  a  good  season,  but  we  never 
were  able  to  get  over  the  hump." 

While  the  Tigers  performance  as  a 
team  was  less  than  stellar,  individual 
performances  showed  that  the 
season  was  not  a  total  loss. 

"Mark  Potter  had  an  exceptional 
batting  average  of  .475  and  a  .975 
fielding  average  for  the  season.  Doug 
Muench  hit  .324  and  catcher  Shawn 
Noland  had  a  .450  put  out  average," 
Cleveland  said. 

Cleveland  also  noted  Brad  Crow's 
pitching  and  work  at  first  base  as 
being    above    par. 

by  Chris  Zerener 


BASEBALL  TEAM-Front  row:  Coach  Ben 
Cleveland,  Mark  Pauly,  Steve  Arellano,  Brent 
Orr,  Shawn  Noland,  Doug  Darst,  Ron  Trevino, 
Brad  Crow,  Assistant  Coach  Gary  Dubois.  Back 

BATTER  UP-Awaiting  the  oncoming  pitch,  Ron 
Trevino  prepares  to  rap  a  pitch  during  the 
Butler  County  game.  (Photo  by  Gary  Collins) 


row:  Casey  Vondracek,  Tim  Bober  Doug  Muen- 
ch, Steve  Dooley,  Mark  Potter,  Greg  Feaster, 
Kerry  Townsley.  (Photo  by  Gary  Collins) 
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Dedication  and 

year  round  practice  produce 


CHAMPION  NETTERS 


History  repeated  itself  as  the  men's 
tennis  squad  nabbed  the  Region  VI 
and  Conference  title  for  the  15th 
straight  year. 

"I  thought  we  played  extremely 
well,  we  captured  seven  out  of  nine 
championship  matches.  However, 
winning  an  honor  like  this  just  doesn't 
happen  overnight,"  Coach  Michael 
Watters  said.  "It  took  time  and  effort 
that's  why  we  began  practicing  last 
August,  played  five  or  six  practice 
matches  in  the  fall  and  began  our 
sring  season  at  the  first  of  March." 

Watters  believed  playing  a  tough 
pre-season  scedule  against  mainly 
four-year  schools  helped  the  Tigers 
reach  their  potential. 

"Our  schedule  this  year  was 
tougher  than  in  the  past,  which 
helped  condition  us  mentally  so  we 
could  play  the  best  tennis  possible," 
he  said.  "We  ended  the  pre-season 
with  a  34-12  record  which  was  fan- 
tastic since  we  played  mainly  four- 
year  universities." 

Pressure  was  put  on  the  Tigers  as 
they  strived  to  continue  building  the 


WARM  UP  TIME-Toking  time  to  prepare  for  a 
match  ot  Wilson  Park,  Mark  McDonald  prac- 
tices his  serve.  The  1983  edition  of  the  Tiger 
tennis  team  was  made  up  entirely  of  freshmen. 
(Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 

TENNIS  TEAM  -  Rick  Heimermon,  Tim  Ritchie, 
Bengt  Pipkorn,  David  Owen,  Shown  Spear, 
Coach  Mike  Watters.  Not  pictured:  Mark  Mc- 
Donald, Tim  Bromell.  (Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 


past  records  set  by  their 
predecessors. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  pressure  put  on  us 
throughout  the  season  as  we  tried  to 
live  upto  past  records,"  Watters  said. 
"The  Tigers  have  won  32  conference 
titles  and  have  won  Region  VI  every 
year  since  it  was  started  15  years 
ago.  That's  a  fantastic  record  for  any 
school." 

Team  dedication  was  the  key  to  the 
netters'  successful  season. 

"The  whole  team  improved 
throughout  the  season.  I  was  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  pull  together  as 
a  team,"  Watters  said.  "Tim  Richie 
and  Bengt  Pipkorn  provided  the  team 
with  the  necessary  leadership.  They 
were  both  outstanding  players  and 
they  helped  lead  the  squad  to  success 
with  their  positive  attitudes  and 
aggressive  style  of  play." 

Winning  the  Region  Vl-Conference 
Tournament  enabld  the  Tigers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  national  tournament 
which  was  held  in  Ocala,  Florida  the 
last  weekend  of  May. 


by  Chris  Zerener 
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FOLLOW  THROUGH-Freshmon  Ben$t  Pipkorn 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  hot)  and  follows  through 
with  his  backhand  shot,  Plpkom  occupied  the 
top  spot  on  the  Tiger  roster  for  most  of  the 
season,  {Photo  by  Piper  Jackson) 
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WHIP  IT  -  Freshman  Tim  Ritchie  returns  a  shot 
with  a  powerful  top-spin  forehand  shot.  (Photo 
by  Piper  Jackson) 
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SUCH  A  BOTHER-Stephanie  Newcombe  (Cindy 
Leftwich)  patiently  waits  for  her  mother  to  quit 
ranting  and  raving  over  the  phone  so  that  she 
may  help  soon-to-be-mother  Karen  Mathews 
(Lorrie  Scott).  (Photo  by  David  Barton) 

A  MOMENT  OF  DECISION-Judy  Parks  (Sally 
Vaughn)  decides  to  contact  her  father  and  pat- 
ch things  up  in  time  for  Christmas.  The  scene 
was  one  of  the  final  ones  in  the  play  and  the 
most  moving  for  many  in  the  audience.  (Photo 
by  David  Barton) 
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Two  sellouts  make 
spring  play  successful  as 

AUDIENCES  LAUGH  AND  CRY 


With  a  mixture  of  laughter  and 
tears,  audiences  viewed  the  spring 
play  "Tear  Along  the  Dotted  Line" 
when  it  was  performed  on  April  7,  8, 
and  9  in  Galle-Johnson  Auditorium. 

According  to  director  Sharon  Yar- 
brough,  the  three-act  sad-comedy 
was  a  hit  for  students  and  faculty 
alike. 

"Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  it  and  I 
received  several  compliments  when  it 
was  over.  They  thought  it  was  funny 
and  even  sad,"  Yarbrough  said.  "A 
couple  of  ladies  came  backstage 
crying  because  of  the  last  scene,  so  it 
had  the  impact  we  were  hoping  it 
would." 

Yarbrough  felt  the  whole  audience 
was  affected  by  the  last  scene  in 
which  Sally  Vaughn,  who  played  the 
cynical  Judy  Parks,  called  her  father 
Christmas  Eve.  For  some,  like 
sophomore  Keira  Redford,  the  scene 
was  among  their  favorite. 

"That's  what  I  liked  most  about  the 
play  because  it  made  me  understand 
Judy  more,"  Redford  said.  "She  was 


not  the  hard-shelled  person  she 
pretended  to  be  and  by  the  time  the 
play  was  over,  she  was  my  favorite 
character." 

Attendance  for  all  three  per- 
formances hit  a  record  high.  Yar- 
brough felt  this  type  of  support  en- 
couraged the  performers. 

"Attendance  was  excellent.  We 
had  to  turn  people  away  both  Friday 
and  Saturday  evenings,"  Yarbrough 
said.  "The  students  and  staff  were  a 
great  help  with  their  support.  It  was 
so  much  easier  for  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses to  perform  to  a  full  house 
rather  than  10  or  15  people. 

The  cast  members,  Cindy  Leftwich, 
Chet  Sweet,  Sally  Vaughn,  Lorrie 
Scott,  Gerry  Huston,  Julie  Am- 
merman,  and  John  Donley,  all  did  a 
good  job  according  to  Yarbrough. 

"I  was  very  pleased  with  all  three 
performances  but  Saturday  night  was 
the  best.  They  did  everything  exactly 
right  and  their  timing  was  perfect," 
she  said.  "I  could  feel  the  audience 
becoming  involved  with  the  charac- 


ters and  the  story." 

Redford  also  felt  the  cast  did  a  good 
job. 

"It's  kind  of  hard  to  get  into  a  play  if 
the  actors  don't  portray  the  charac- 
ters so  we  can  really  see  how  they 
are,"  she  said.  "But  they  all  did  a 
great  job  and  it  was  easy  to  get  into 
the  story." 

The  story  of  the  play  was  about 
Stephanie  Newcombe,  played  by  Lef- 
twich, a  co-ed,  who  moved  out  of  her 
well-to-do  family  home  to  a  cheap 
dirty  apartment  because  her  mother 
was  driving  her  crazy.  One  reason  the 
play  was  chosen  was  because  it  was 
something  college  students  could 
relate  to.  Redford  felt  it  was  a  good 
choice. 

"I  liked  it.  It  was  very  good,"  she 
said.  "I  related  to  it  very  easily 
because  I  was  just  moving  out  for  the 
first  time  myself.  I  could  identify  with 
what  was  going  on." 

by  Lisa  Kafirs 


BUTT  OUT  MOM-Stephonie  (Cindy  Leftwich) 
fells  her  mother  (Julie  Ammerman)  to  let  her 
lead  her  own  life  after  discovering  she  was 
living  in  the  apartment  next  door.  (Photo  by 
David  Barton) 
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College  graduates  192 
as  Aud-Gym  is  used  for 

HONORING  GRADS 


One  hundred  and  ninety-two 
students  saw  their  two-year  stint  at 
Cowley  come  to  a  close  May  8  as  Bac- 
calaureate/Commencement ex- 
cercises  were  held  in  the  Auditorium- 
Gymnasium. 

The  graduating  sophomores  com- 
prised the  60th  graduating  class  in  the 
school's  history,  and  in  this  time 
period  5,544  students  have  received 
diplomas  from  the  college. 

The  ceremony's  prelude  and 
processional  was  performed  by  the 
CCCC  band,  with  vocal  entertainment 
provided  by  the  CowleyCo  singers. 

Dr.  Gwen  Nelson,  college 
president,  gave  the  "Charge  to  the 
Class  of  1983."  Serving  as  CCCC's 
president  for  the  past  15  years, 
Nelson's  speech  was  considered  to  be 
more  personal  by  some  students  than 
one  given  by  an  outside  speaker. 

"I  would  rather  listen  to  Dr.  Nelson 
than  someone  I  hadn't  ever  seen  or 
heard  before,"  said  graduate  Sharon 
Gilmore.  "Almost  everyone  at  the 
college  has  had  the  chance  to  meet 
the  president,  so  it  made  it  more  en- 
joyable to  listen  to  someone  you 
know  personally." 

A.F.  Buffo,  dean  of  instruction, 
presented  the  candidates  for 
graduation.  Joe  McFall,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  presented  the 
diplomas.      McFall      also      presented 


special  citations  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Gillock 
and  Oscar  Kimmell  for  the  years  of 
dedication  they  have  given  the 
college.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  a  medallion  featuring  the 
college  seal  and  a  plaque  for  their 
services  to  CCCC. 

"It  made  me  feel  good  to  be  so 
recognized,"  Gillock  said,  who  has 
served  the  college  for  28  years,  "I'd 
seen  trustees  and  other  people 
receive  such  awards,  but  I  wasn't  ex- 
pecting to  receive  one  myself." 

Following  the  ceremony,  a  recep- 
tion was  held  honoring  the  recipients 
of  the  special  citations  and  the 
graduates. 

The  60th  graduating  class  also 
honored  the  top  10  percent  of  its  num- 
bers by  presenting  19  students  with 
the  prestigious  honor  cords  in 
recognition  of  their  outstanding 
academic  achievements. 

According  to  W.S.  Scott,  receiving 
the  black  and  orange  honor  cords  is 
one  of  the  highest  honors  awarded  to 
students. 

"These  students  are  those  with  the 
highest  grade  point  averages,"  he 
said.  "We  feel  that  each  student 
receiving  this  award  was  well  deser- 
ving and  rightfully  put  forth  his  or  her 
best  effort  during  their  stay  at 
Cowley." 

fay  Siacey  Wells 


ALL  DONE  -  Graduates  Kenny  Divall  and  Reno 
Hall  gather  in  the  lobby  of  the  Auditorium- 
Gymnasium  with  the  other  graduates  following 
completion  of  graduation  exercises.  (Photo  by 
Gary  Collins) 
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MOMENT  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  -  Chariman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  Joe  McFall  congratulates 
Robert  Ferris  after  giving  him  his  graduation 
medallion.  (Photo  by  Gary  Collins) 


FINAL  ADJUSTMENTS  -  Jeanette  McCorgary 
and  Eugenia  McDowell  adjust  their  caps  as  they 
make  their  way  from  Galle-Johnson  Hall  to  the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium  for  graduation  exer- 
cises. (Photo  by  Gary  Collins) 
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SGA  moves  donee 

off  compus  to  give  students 

A  CHANGE  OF  PACE 


A  change  in  location  highlighted 
the  annual  Tigerama  as  the  Student 
Government  Association  (SGA)  opted 
to  hold  their  fifth  and  final  dance  of 
the  year  off  campus  at  the  Heritage 
Inn. 

"We  held  a  dance  out  there  one 
other  time,''  SGA  sponsor  W.S.  Scott 
said,  "and  it  worked  out  real  well." 

Because  of  the  success  of  that  dan- 
ce (Fall  Homecoming  of  1981)  and 
because  SGA  wanted  a  change  of 
pace  for  the  semi-formal  occasion, 
the  representatives  and  officers  elec- 
ted to  hold  the  dance  at  the  Ark  City 
convention  center  despite  some 
drawbacks. 

"Whenever  you  have  an  off-campus 
dance  you  lose  some  attendance 
because  of  transportation  problems," 
Scott  said. 

Another  option  SGA  elected  to  em- 
ploy was  not  decorating  the  dance 
floor  area  and  not  selecting  a  theme 
for    the    dance. 

"Decorations  can  be  expensive  and 
time  consuming,"  he  said.  "And  with 
not  much  light  on  the  dance  floor,  you 
don't  get  the  full  effect  of  elaborate 
decorations." 


Plans  for  the  dance  began  in  mid- 
February  following  the  completion  of 
Winter  Homecoming.  Much  of  the 
planning  was  done  by  then  SGA 
President  Sonya  Williard  and  Vice- 
president  Laurie  Randall.  Friday  and 
newly  elected  Vice-president  Sam 
Floyd  took  over  planning  respon- 
sibilities following  their  election  in 
April. 

"Both  Mike  and  Sam  were  in  SGA 
before  they  were  elected  so  they 
were  knowledgable  about  the  plan- 
ning," Scott  said.  "I  think  they  did  an 
exceptionally  good  job.  I  was  ap- 
preciative that  they  went  right  in  and 
fulfilled  their  obligations." 

Part  of  that  obligation  for  Friday 
concerned  finding  entertainment  for 
the  evening.  Friday  selected  CCCC 
freshman  Gerry  Huston  as  the  DJ  for 
the  dance. 

"I  picked  him  (Huston)  because  he 
was  from  the  college  and  I  knew 
him,"  Friday  said.  "I  think  he  made 
the  dance  better  because  he  basically  &"J?9j. 
knew  what  the  students  wanted  to 
hear." B 

by  Paul  Englis 


SITTING  ONE  OUT-Toking  a  breather  between 
dances,  Donald  Morris,  Becky  McConnell,  and 
Rose  Reed  watch  the  action  on  the  dance  floor. 
(Photo  by  Ron  Trevino) 


SPINNING  THE  RECORDS-Freshman  Gerry 
Houston  checks  a  record  to  find  the  right  song. 
Houston  was  selected  by  SGA  to  provide  the 
entertainment  for  Tigerama.  (Photo  by  Ron 
Trevino) 
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